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THE AVALANCHE. 





BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 





“Hark! what is that?” 

The speaker, who was a woman about the 
middle age of life, at work in the common apart- 
ment of a Swiss dwelling, suddenly paused at her 
occupation, and with a pale face and quivering 
lips, gazed around on her children, who, at these 
signs of alarm, gathered in terror to her side. 

«‘Hark!” she said, again, as one of the little 
ones began to cry. ‘Be atill, on your life, till 
I listen.” And she held up her finger. 

There was a dead silence at these words; a 
dead silence, we mean, within the room; for 
without was heard a hollow, ominous sound of 
awful significance. 

“It is an avalanche,” cried the eldest of the 
children, a lad of about fifteen summers, breaking 
the stillness, ‘‘ quick, mother, fly.” 

The mother instinctively snatched the hand of 
her youngest child, and turned toward the door, 
the whole family following her. 

“Oh! if your father was but here,” she said, 
as with hurried steps she crossed the room. 
“What shall we do? If the avalanche is near, 
we shall be overwhelmed, or, if we even escape 
at first, we shall be lost on the mountain, for I 
know none of the paths.” 

In truth the tender mother was overpowered, 
for the moment, by the responsibilities of her 
situation. But, at this juncture, her son came 
to her relief. 


‘‘Never fear, mother,” he said, like a young, 


hero. ‘If we only escape being buried, I’ll find 
a path, for I’ve not been out with father for 
nothing.” 

As he spoke he flung open the door, and 
courageously stepped forth the first. His glance 
was immediately directed to the right, where the 
Alpine Summit rose usually distinctly defined, 
high into the heavens. But now the outlines of 
the mountain were lost in a white, shadowy mist, 
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; that rushing rapidly downward, seemed as if it 


would, the next moment, envelope the dwelling 
in its fatal embraces. Too well he knew what 
that awful cloud portended. It was the ava- 
lanche. 

‘Run, run for your lives,” he cried, and 
pushing his mother and her children out, as he 
spoke, he leaped after like a young chamois. 

The terrified family needed no incentives, 
however, to flight. Even the youngest com- 
prehended the imminency of the peril, and all 
breathlessly rushed down the slope. 

Suddenly the lad heard the bleating of sheep. 
He had forgotten, until thus reminded, that the 
flock, their almost sole support, was penned up, 
and would be overwhelmed if left to themselves. 
But if he delayed to release them, his own life 
might pay the forfeit. Every second was pre- 
cious. He hesitated still, when there came an- 
other bleat. The piteous cry went to his heart. 
Every one of that flock had eaten often from his 
hand, and most of them he had carried in his 
arms when they were lambs. Without a word 
he turned back, and rushed up the slight ascent 
that led to their shelter. The sheep, crowding 
together at the door, looked up at him so grate- 
fully that he felt repaid fully for the peril he 
ran. As he threw open the way for them, they 
rushed out, and fled down the slope. 

Hitherto his mother had not looked back. 
But, at this moment, turning her eyes around to 
see if her children were all safe, she recognized 
her son standing at the door of the pen, and the 
foremost sheep just leaping through. She stop- 
ped, on the instant, with a cry of despair. 

*‘We are lost, we are lost,” she cried, ‘oh! 
my son, how could you peril everything?” 

But the lad, even as she spake, came bounding 
down the hill. 


“On, on! Not a moment is to spare. I can 
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still outrun you all. To the left, or you are 
lost.” 

It was an awful moment. Poised on high, 
like some enormous mountain gathering impetus 
as it descended, the avalanche hung overhead. 
Then, with the rush of a whirlwind, down it 
came, carrying stones and even rocks with it. 

For an instant the fugitives disappeared from 
sight. Nothing, indeed, was seen but a thick, 
impervious mist, as it were of flakes of snow 
infinitely fine. Gradually this floated past, like 
a fog driving down a mountain side, and then 
the voice of the lad rose in a clear, loud hallo. 

It was answered, out of the mist ahead, by the 
voice of his mother; and immediately afterward 
she, with her little ones, became visible. The 
avalanche was still heard thundering downward, 
but below them; and they saw, at a glance, that 
the danger was past. 

They had been saved, indeed, almost by a 
miracle. The lofty and nearly perpendicular 
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cliffs, by which their dwelling was surrounded, 
here afforded, for about a hundred yards, a shel- 
tered corner, caused by the overhanging brow 
of a precipice. The avalanche in its descent, 
had passed on both sides of this ledge, carrying 
everything before it that it met onits way. Had 
the fugitives been a minute later, or a minute 
earlier, they would have been in its path. The 
generous act of the lad, in pausing to relieve the 
helpless flock, had in reality saved the lives of 
all. 

He saw it, his mother saw it, and they looked 
at each other. The same sentiment moved the 
heart of each, though it found words only at the 
mother’s lips. 

“It is the hand of God, my children,” she 
said, solemnly, falling on her knees. ‘To Him 
be all the praise!” 

An hour after, the fugitives were safe in 9 
neighbor’s cottage, having found an old path 
which had escaped the track of the avalanche. 





UNFORGOTTEN. 





BY CLARENCE MAY. 





Ox! dost thou dream that I have chang’d, 
Or think that I forget? 

And never weep the silent tear 
Of sorrow and regret? 

But could’st thou read this longing heart— 
Its ev’ry secret thrill— 

And ev’ry moan would breathe to thee— 
Thou art remembered still! 


There’s not a star that smiles on me 
From yon soft, cloudless blue; 

And not.a flow’r that droops beneath 
The gentle Summer dew; 
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And not a low-voie’d pray’r ascends 
From murmuring stream, or rill; 
But tells my sad, earth-weary heart— 

Thou art remember’d still! 


Ah, no! my heart must dream no more, 
As in that “dear old time,” 

When thy young spirit throbb’d with mine, 
To Love’s soft mimic-chime: 

And now, e’en tho’ some gentle dream 
May oft my bosom thrill, 

Yet dirge-notes in my heart will moan— 
Thou art remember’d still! 
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BY CLARA MORETON. 





Tue morning breaks. Across the amber sky 
Grey clouds are trooping slowly one by one, 
Their edges crimsoned by the rising sun. 

Mist wreaths upon the distant mountains lie, 

And violet vapors through the valley glide— 
Veiling the crystal stream that winds along, 
Forever murm’ring its low gushing song 


To the sweet flowers and ferns that droop beside. 
My heart, to God, springs up in thoughtful prayer! 


Most beautiful on such a morn doth seem 

This earth!—most radiant! as the sun’s first gleam 
Flashes afar upon the woodland fair. 

In “pleasant ways” my pilgrimage is cast— 

God only grant these happy days may last! 
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BY ELLA BODMAN. 





Tux great, mahogany clock, that stood in the 
corner, as erect as a sentine] on duty, had just 
struck three, and the drowsy stillness of a sum- 
mer afternoon seemed to pervade the whole 
house. It was a capacious, old-fashioned edifice, 
shaded by lofty trees, that seemed, like every 
thing else connected with Mrs. Feld, trained up 
in the way they should go. 

The old lady, herself, had gone to her apart- 
ment for an after-dinner nap; and sleeping 
seemed to be the order of the day, for in the 
dining-room, Mrs. Pancrust, the housekeeper, 
though not ‘‘enjoying the comforts of a quiet 
nap’—for her naps never were quiet ones—was 
making her period of voluntary bondage as lively 
as possible. There never was so energetic a 
sleeper as Mrs. Pancrust. With her funny, little 
figure, whose breadth almost equalled its length, 
comfortably ensconced in the large arm-chair— 
her little, fat hands crossed before her—and her 
feet resting on a footstool, she made a regular 
business of it; and probably imagined herself a 
locomotive, letting off steam—for she snored, and 
puffed, and sighed with a vehemence that was, 
to the uninitiated, perfectly startling. Her face, 
that looked like a full moon, with a bit of cap- 
border just visible around it, was puffed out, as 
though she were blowing some imaginary trum- 
pet; while her mouth was puckered up into a 
round O. 

Just opposite was a perfect daguerreotype of 
the performance in the shape of Marion Feld— 
Mrs. Feld’s grand-daughter—a talented, mis- 
chievous girl of fifteen; who, not feeling at all 
disposed to sleep, and being rather dreary from 
the want of companionship, had wandered into 
the dining-room, and struck with the old house- 
keeper’s ludicrous appearance, now sat faithfully 
imitating each contortion. Naughty Marion! A 
talent for mimicry was her besetting sin; and 

she now sat puffing out her cheeks, and pucker- 
ing her mouth, and going gradually backward, 
and catching herself up again; while her long, 
light curls swayed back and forth with the vio- 
lence of her motions. 

The solitary spectator of the scene smiled, in 
spite of himself; but then a graver expression 
rested on his half pensive face, as he gazed ear- 
nestly on Marion Feld, standing almost upon the 








threshold of womanhood. But she did not see 
him; and quite unsuspected in his retreat, he 
watched the roguish face that was growing quite 
red with the unwonted exercise. 

Suddenly Mrs. Pancrust opened her eyes. One 
would naturally expect, in her case, a gradual 
cooling off before the waking world fairly beamed 
upon her sight; but she was now wide awake, 
without the least warning. Marion, never at a 
loss, proceeded with her slumbers as naturally 
as though the contortions had orignated with 
herself. Mrs. Pancrust was surprised; she had 
never seen such sleeping before; and in a tone 
of perplexed commisseration, she murmured, 

‘“‘Poor child! What dreadful faces she does 
make!” 

This was too much for Marion’s gravity; with 
a sudden outburst of laughter she sprang up, 
and, without replying to the astonished house- 
keeper, rushed from the apartment. Suddenly she 
encountered the quiet student, Wallace Hampton; 
and beneath the half disapproving gaze of those 
earnest eyes, her own grew grave. 

** Marion,” said he, kindly, as he drew her into 
one of the deep recesses at the window, ‘‘it was 
remarkably well done—as well as anything of 
the kind could be done—but would it not be 
better to attempt a higher field of action? To 
devote those talents to some wiser purpose?” 

He was a great deal older than she, to be sure; 
but it must be because he was studying for a 
minister that Marion received so meekly from 
her cousin what she felt very much disposed to 
term ‘‘lectures.” She was both motherless and 
fatherless; a sort of waif whom Mrs. Feld re- 
ceived from her son as the price of his folly in 
marrying when she had expected better things 
of him; and not much subdued by the capricious 
severity of her grandmother, Marion grew up 
like a luxuriant vine that had never been trained. 
She supposed that it was always people’s fate to 
be scolded by somebody, and listened to Wallace 
Hampton quietly aud submissively. 

“You have both talent and perseverance, 
Marion,” continued her cousin, ‘‘ you have access 
to books that are in themselves as inestimable 
mines—you have one who is competent, from his 
longer experience, to explain any difficulties that 
may arise, and who is willing to use that ability 
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to its very extent—is it not, therefore, your own 
fault if you throw away the opportunity of be- 
coming an intelligent and talented woman?” 

He had touched the right chord. Marion’s 
ambition was aroused; and in the iong, summer 
days, when, in the garden below, the bee went 
culling sweets from flower to flower, Marion sat 
drawing intellectual draughts from a fountain 
that never fails. 

The patient young teacher was sometimes half 
bewildered by his pupil’s quickness, and thirst 
for all sorts of information; and when Marion’s 
natural propensities triumphed, and audacious 
freaks of mischief quite upset his philosophy, he 
experienced the deepest sympathy for those un- 
fortunates of his own sex who undertake the 
management of a whole school of girls. Run- 
ning the gauntlet to Indian music seemed a plea- 
sant exercise in comparison. Sometimes Marion 
had deep fits of demureness, when she appeared 
sincerely penitent for former misdemeanors ; and 
Wallace believed this penitence sincere, and only 
opened his eyes to be deceived again. 

There was, to be sure, much stumbling and 
halting in their progress up the hill of know- 
ledge; but the guide was patient, and the goal 
seemed nearly won. And in the quiet, summer 
days Marion sat in the library, and gazed on the 
grave, earnest face of her teacher, and took to 
her heart something that grew with her youth, 
and strengthened with her strength. 

Was she not a faithful pupil? For she conned 
@ lesson more than he had given her to learn. 

But what has this to do with ‘Mysterious 
Knockings?” A great deal with those who be- 
lieve that ‘‘as the twig is bent the tree is in- 
clined ;” for the Marion Feld in the picture is 
the same mischievous girl who mimiced the slum- 
bers of the old housekeeper. To be sure, her 
long curls are now twisted back, and four years 
have given her a more mature appearance; but 
there she is, listening to the first magical sound 
of ‘‘Mysterious Knockings.” 

We must go back a little. 

Two pleasant years glided by, and Wallace 
Hampton ceased to play the part of teacher to a 
half-trained girl, and went forth into the world 
to find a field of action more suited to his abili- 
ties; and Marion stayed in the old house until 
she fairly loathed the quiet village with its 
everlasting stillness. She could not help feeling 
that she was capable of something better than 
making up such unreasonable quantities of ruffled 
pillow-cases; but Mrs. Feld delighted in these 
inexhaustible stores, and although she never had 
& daughter, she had always been preparing for 
somebody’s wedding. Who was to be the victim 





it seemed impossible to tell; but the old 
had certainly worked herself up to the conviction 
that ® marriage would come upon her as unex. 
pectedly as a housebreaker in the dead of night, 
and with this prophetic feeling it behooved her 
to be in readiness. 

During the long winter evenings, Marion, when 
quite a child, sat reading to her grandmother 
‘The Children of the Abbey,” or “The Myste- 
ries of Udolpho;” and this duty was anything 
but a task. Sometimes, by way of antidote, Mrs, 
Feld would request passages from ‘Young’s 
Night Thoughts,” or ‘‘Paradise Lost;” but 
Marion soon found that her auditor was very 
apt to nod over gloomy philosophy and sublime 
descriptions; and when her grandmother had 
been fairly read to sleep, she would draw forth 
the enticing volume with renewed zest. 

And there they would sit in the pleasant, cur- 
tained room; the winter wind moaning without— 
the old lady asleep in her arm-chair—and little 
Marion quite absorbed in her novel. 

Then came those pleasant days that she loved 
to think of, even now, when she sat with Wal- 
lace Hampton in the library, and conned whole 
volumes of ancient lore—volumes that Mrs. Feld 
considered far inferior to her own substantial 
receipt-book. When her teacher left, the place 
became a dreary blank; and a feeling of utter 
weariness ensued, while Marion looked about in 
vain for some excitement. 

What a tame, quiet set their neighbors were! 
How perseveringly the women knit, and brewed, 
and baked, and tended baby between spells, 
until the spirit of degeneration seemed fairly 
satisfied with its dominion there, and contem- 
plated its disciples with pleasurable feelings! 
How the very clergyman from the pulpit en- 
couraged this degraded conduct by such quota- 
tions as, ‘*Wives, be in subjection unto your 
husbands,” ‘A virtuous woman is above all 
price,” followed by dissertations upon the vanity 
of adornment, and the utter wildness and im- 
practicability of ever aspiring to any higher 
station than that of a respectable domestic 
animal, until Marion, animated by the restless 
spirit of mischief, longed to stir up a revolt. 

At length, however, her desire for a change 
seemed likely to be realized. In the first place, 
Marion, to her great surprise, became an heiress. 
A maternal aunt, after whom she had been 
named, and whose only acknowledgment of the 
compliment while living was an infant’s set of 
coral, died, and left her niece a sum of money, 
which to the country people appeared really enor- 
mous. Marion’s love of excitement was grati- 
fied immediately; having, with some difficulty 
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uaded her grandmother to agree to her con- } least of what she expected for such incredulity. 
templated improvements, she went to work at} Marion, however, continued unpunished; and the 


=| the old farm-house with all the energy of an, day approached for Wallace’s return. 


i 


active genius. + Great were the preparations for the young 

How often had she and Wallace talked of a} minister’s visit; but as the hour approached, 
conservatory to be entered from the very room the heiress became more and more nervous while 
in which they studied; how often had been plan- wondering whether her teacher's manner would 
ned the arrangement of every flower and shrub; } be as cordial as ever. What would he think of 
and, now that he was expected back, with all his the conservatory? Perhaps it might look to him 
clerical honors fresh upon him, how pleasant it } like self-conceit, puffed up by the consciousness 


EF! would be to surprise him with a sight of the} of heiress-ship. Marion roved restlessly around, 


conservatory, as the Empress of China had been } and, at first, resolved to meet him frankly at the 


~ surprised at the erection of Aladdin’s Palace in ; front door; then she thought it better to sit in 
+ gsingle night? The old farm-house was almost ; state on the sofa; and finally, when he really did 


turned into a fairy region, and Marion contem- 


arrive, she ran to the room opening into the con- 


plated her improvements with no small degree 


3 of complacency—but the roc’s egg was still want- 


2 ing to render it complete. 


servatory, and concealed herself among the folds 
of the curtains. 
Here, partly in mischief, partly in embarrass- 


Before Wallace arrived, came the ‘‘ Mysterious } ment, she stood, awaiting his entrance; and at 


; | Knockings;” and no wonder that the wandering } the first sound of his step in the apartment, it 


> spirits, who seem to have plenty of leisure on } seemed as though the beating of her heart must 
~ their hands, should have devoted themselves to 
| the task of waking up the people of Muddy Hol- 
| low. Never were so sleepy a set collected to- 


gether; and when the licensed knockers took up 


-, their abode at the principal hotel, they suddenly 


> awoke as fromadream. A knock, now-a-days, 


> meant something; it was not a merely expressed 


4 wish to get in—it afforded a theme for specula- 


~ tion. 
F to some purpose, and must have found their 


The spiritual visitants certainly knocked 


_ ethereal natures sadly encumbered by the earth 


dross which they carried off from the people of 


*| Muddy Hollow. 


Marion Feld was kept in a constant state of 


=| amusement; for old Mrs. Pancrust had been most 
+ violently seized with the disorder, and existence, 
> to her, was now one continual knock. Mrs. Pan- 


crust dropped into uneasy slumbers under the 


2 mesmerism of mysterious knockings—she opened 


3 her ears to these sounds at early dawn—and she 


1 looked as though she were perpetually saying to 
| herself, 


iti cui seine 


“T hear a knock you cannot hear.” 


How often did she sit and count a series of 
knockings, and draw prognostications therefrom 
—little suspecting that the mysterious per- 
formers were Marion, and a poker, in the next 
apartment! 

Mrs. Pancrust labored in vain to make a con- 
vert of the mischievous girl; she laughed at all 
her theories, and boldly expressed her opinion 


| that the mysterious knockers might find some 
4 better employment. 


The old housekeeper was 
shocked at this skepticism; and some dreadful 


F)Warning from the incensed spirits was the very 


} be distinctly audible. How she tried to control 
this agitation, and how it wouldn’t be controlled! 
And then she thought of Mrs. Pancrust’s predic- 
tions, and wondered if this was ‘Mysterious 
Knockings?” 

Wallace Hampton passed on—so close that he 
seemed almost to touch her; and as he looked 
about him, he appeared like one bewildered. He 
entered the conservatory; but, having advanced 
a few steps, he stood still, with folded arms, and 
seemed lost in a reverie. Marion, half piqued 
that he had not continued his search, emerged 
from her hiding-place, and stood noting the 
alterations of two years. His high, broad fore- 
head seemed more lofty than ever—his mouth 
was graver than of old—and he looked so proud, 
and calm, and erect, that Marion half feared to 
arrest his attention. That troublesome heart, 
howit kept beating! And while she stood there, 
undecided, Mrs. Pancrust entered the room in 
quest of her. 

‘Why, Miss Marion!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ what 
is the matter? Mr. Wallace has arrived, and 
gone to look for you.” 

‘‘Hush!” whispered Marion, ‘‘I am listening 
to ‘Mysterious Knockings.’” 

Mrs. Pancrust was both awed and delighted; 
and in the same low tone she replied, 

‘How many knocks were there?” 

‘‘Oh!” said Marion, with a laugh at her com- 
panion’s eagerness, ‘‘I really do not know—they 
were so numerous that I couldn’t count them.” 

Mrs. Pancrust stood a few moments and pon- 
dered. At last, she had hit it. 

‘¢Miss Marion,” said she, solemnly, ‘‘depend 
upon it that the spirits have determined upon 
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your being an old maid. You have brought this 
upon yourself!” 

But Marion received this communication with 
such an outburst of laughter that Wallace, roused 
from his contemplation by the familiar sound, 
was soon standing beside his old pupil, with a 
greeting as cordial as in those golden times. 

But as the young clergyman glanced around 
upon the handsome furniture, the conservatory, 
and all the adornments of wealth, he sighed at 
the thoughts of the chasm between himself and 
the heiress. She could never again seem like 
the same simple girl of old; and again that 
proud, lofty look fell upon Marion’s heart like a 
chill. Was this the meek charity that thinketh 
evil of none? Marion could have taught the 
clergyman a lesson that would have been of more 
value to him than twenty sermons. 

Wallace was, of course, feted and courted by 
his old associates of Muddy Hollow; but he soon ; 
discovered that their minds were engrossed by a } 
more important subject than his arrival. ‘‘Mys- 
terious Knockings” were familiar words in every 
house; and it was probably owing to their very 
slow natures in receiving an idea that they now 
clung with such tenacity to the spiritual rappers. 

‘This is really too foolish,”’ said Wallace, one 
evening, as he gave a ludicrous account of a visit 
that had been interrupted by mysterious knock- 
ings, ‘‘all the village seem to have gone crazy!” 

Notwithstanding her reverence for the newly | 
created clergyman, Mrs. Pancrust could not 
quietly hear him denounce her favorite theory. 
She bustled, and fidgetted, and finally asked, 

“Did you never hear any knockings, Mr. Wal- 
lace?” 

*‘T must indeed be deaf,” he replied, with a 
smile, ‘‘did I not hear the thundering raps with 
which you daily recall me from the land of 
dreams—but I may safely assert that I have 
never yet heard any knocks for which I could 
not satisfactorily account, without calling in 
supernatural assistance.” 

“Your time will come,” said Mrs. Pancrust, ‘ 
shaking her head disapprovingly at this levity. | 

s¢<Every dog has his day,’ I suppose,” con- 
tinued Wallace, ‘‘but perhaps, Mrs. Pancrust, 
you may succeed in overcoming my skepticism, 
if you can convince me that this spiritual inter- 
ference is really beneficial. You have visited | 
the rappers, of course—what did they tell you?” ; 

‘‘Why,” said Mrs. Pancrust, brightening up, 
‘they told me that I had lived here for twenty 
years—I am sure ¢hat was true.” 

‘“‘Very true indeed,” replied Wallace, ‘but 
were you not aware of it before? Was this the 
extent of their communications?” 














into matters and things. 


roamed about in a state of indecision. 
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**No,” said Mrs. Pancrust, half suspecting that 
she was being played upon, “they told me that 
I was a widow, and without children.” 

** Also very true,” said Wallace, scarcely able 
to contain himself at these revelations, ‘but cer- 
tainly, not very new.” 

‘‘Well,” rejoined Mrs. Pancrust, somewhat 
roused by his contempt, ‘‘Z am not the only one 
in the house who has heard spiritual knockings, 
The very day that you came home, I found Miss 
Marion standing by the curtains, listening to 
"em 1” 

“Oh, Mrs. Pancrust!” exclaimed Marion, in fF 3 
the direst confusion lest Wallace might possibly | 
understand, ‘‘how could you!” = 

‘Why, la, Miss Marion,” replied the simple- | 
minded housekeeper, ‘‘I’m sure you told me 0, 
yourself! And I remember just how you stood | 
when you said it—you had your hand on your | | 
heart, and I think you were looking at Mr. Wal- = 
lace in the conservatory, and——” 3 

Wallace was startled by the abrupt departure © IE 
of Marion Feld, with cheeks of a crimson hue, 
and yet a disposition to laugh seemed strangely 
struggling with a sense of embarrassment. 

‘She did,” continued Mrs. Pancrust, who felt 
extremely puzzled, ‘‘she told me, when I asked ~ 
her what was the matter, that she had been ~ 
listening to mysterious knockings. I eto 
something to happen to her, that afternoon—she 
acted so queer-like; and when you came, she a 
ran away, and I had to go and find her.” q 

‘“‘What did the knockers say?” inquired Wal- a 
lace, who, to Mrs. Pancrust’s great delight, op _ 
peared quite interested.  @ 

‘‘Why,” said she, ‘‘Miss Marion told me that 
she couldn’t count ’em, and I thought it must © 
mean that she was to be an old maid; but when | 
I told her so—la! he’s off—how queer people (4 : 
do act now-a-days—it must be the knoshings 
though.” 

So thought the old housekeeper as her auditor | s 
departed in the midst of her reply; and the — 
next moment she was quietly at work upon her 
stocking, toeing it off with the greatest preci- : 


sion. 
Wallace was not quite a fool; and this account = 


of mysterious knockings gave him some insight 
He felt quite as much 
interested as Mrs. Pancrust could be that the | 
mysterious knockings should not turn out no ~ 

knockings at all; and then the mischievous face — Es : 
of the young hoyden, as she sat feigning sleep 

on that summer afternoon, seemed to rise u 


before him and laugh at him for his pains. H 
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- of her mischievous nonsense—besides, she was 
now an heiress, and he a poor minister. 

So he thought, and reasoned, and walked into 
the conservatory; and there stood Marion. She 
blushed violently when he came in, and, anxious 
to break what she feared would prove an awk- 
ward silence, she said the very thing that she 
should not have said, and gayly exclaimed, 

‘A penny for your thoughts!” 

‘J was thinking,” said Wallace, quite inno- 
cently, “of ‘Mysterious Knockings.’” 

Down went the rose that she was pulling to 
pieces, and away rushed Marion; but Wallace 
caught the hand that she had extended to open 
the door, and, quite in the old schoolmaster tone, 
he continued, 

“T want these ‘Mysterious Knockings’ ex- 
plained.” 

‘Did you never hear any knocks, Mr. Wallace?” 
said Marion, mischievously, as she mimiced the 
old housekeeper. 

‘It cannot be,” said Wallace, half sadly, ‘‘ that 
@ young lady should take a fancy to throw away 
youth, beauty, and wealth on a poor minister, 
who has nothing to give in return but Jove—the 
spirits must have made a mistake this time—is 
it not so, Marion?””” 

She did not withdraw her hand; but bending 
her head until he could scarcely see her face, 
she said, ‘‘if you mean me,I have no heart to 
give—I lost it when I was only fifteen.” : 





‘Ts it possible,” exclaimed Wallace, ‘‘ that you 
could think of fancying a pale, grave student like 
me!” 

“T didn’t say that it was you,” returned 
Marion, looking absolutely saucy, ‘‘I was only 
beginning to tell you, in imitation of a heroine 
whom I once admired, that I could only offer you 
a heart that had loved once before. I thought 
it ‘best to be off with the old love before I was 
on with the new.’” 

Wallace only looked as he did of old when re- 
proving his pupil’s mischievous propensities ; and 
Marion, by way of relieving her confusion, ex- 
claimed, 

‘¢ How ridiculous! you are as bad as the old 
dominie you used to complain of; you began 
with ‘Mysterious Knockings,’ and you have wan- 
dered off to four years ago!” 

“The knockings,” said\Wallace, ‘‘have been 
explained, probably more to my satisfaction than 
Mrs. Pancrust’s. She will feel disappointed, in- 
jured, perhaps, when she finds that these ‘Mys- 
terious Knockings’ have turned out ‘all for love.’ 
She will never forgive you, Marion, for making 
what she will doubtless consider ‘Much Ado 
About Nothing.’ And grandmother, too, what 
will she say?” 

“Your expression,” said Marion, ‘‘ would seem 
to add, ‘Look in my face, and you'll forget them 
all ? ” 

So Marion Feld became a minister’s wife. 





MEMORIES OF THE DEAD. 


BY JOSEPH 


I’m sadly lone—no heart with mine 
Beats in responses sweet; 

No lov’d voice bids me not repine; 
No kiss my coming greet. 

They tell me that the world is fair— 
They laugh in thoughtless mirth, 

And marvel that I feel such care, 
Or scorn the joys of earth; 

They little know the deathless love 
That bound my heart to thee, 

With ties no earthly power can move, 
Sweet slumberer of the sea! 

My bosom now is desolate, 
My day is turn’d to night; 

In plaintive songs I call my mate 
When Spring’s first buds are bright; 

And when the full-orb’d moon is high 
I wander sad and far. 
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Sweet spirit! dost thou hear me sigh 
Above yon glittering star? 

Or can thy gentle soul survey 
My lonely anguish now? 

Maria! from thy home of day 
Look on my faded brow! 

For thee mine eyes are dim with tears— 
For thee my soul is sad, 

Since all is gone that life endears, 
Say—woaldst thou have me glad? 

A Pilgrim I—and wandering on 
Heart broken to the tomb; 

The flowers of love are dead and gone, 
My star has set in gloom! 

Oh, may we meet where death comes not 
To rend affection’s tie— 

Nor partings form our mournful lot, 
Nor love shall ever die! 





THE COQUETTE. 





BY E. W. DEWEES. 





I am ® coquette by nature and by education, 
and I confess myself not ashamed of the title. 
My mother, who was a woman of fashion, had, 
however, but a small fortune, and from my ear- 
liest days she did not fail to impress upon me 
the fact, that I was to make my own way in the 
world by my charms, which were eventually to 
secure me a brilliant marriage. I was a child 
of uncommon beauty and promise, and a natural 
bias taught me early to understand, and co-ope- 
rate in my mother’s views. I happened once to 
overhear her instructions to the governess of 
the fashionable boarding-school, where I was 
educated, and I was struck with their boldness 
and good sense. 

*‘Do not,” said my mother, “‘ trouble my sweet 
child’s head with such stupid and useless things 
as history, geography and figures—J know noth- 
ing, and have never felt the need of knowing any 
thing about them. My daughter must of course 
learn to read and write a pretty hand, but I wish 
you to be so kind as to see that most of her time 
is devoted to dancing and music—in these im- 
portant branches I wish her to excel. I have no 
objection to her learning a little French and 
Italian—it would perhaps be as well, but pray 
let this be secondary to the music and dancing. 
I beg you also to pay particular attention to her 


manners and deportment—teach her above all to} 
be graceful, and you will fulfil the proudest wish ; 


of a mother’s heart.” 

My teacher obeyed these instructions im- 
plicitly. I was placed before a mirror where 
I played on the piano or harp, to study my 
attitudes and expressions—and to these early 





grounds belonging to the boarding-school. Cer- 
tainly we were two happy little fools, as we 
walked together beneath the spreading trees, 
saying I know not what foolish things to each 
other—but Arthur’s love was so warm and ardent, 
that I, in some way, caught his spirit, and at the 
time almost fancied myself in earnest. This non- 
sense lasted more than a year, when it was in- 
terrupted by my being summoned to town to 
commence my career in the gay world. Arthur 
departed about the same time on a voyage to 
China, where he predicted he should soon acquire 
the fortune, which he took it for granted I was 
to share with him. 

My mother, whom I had seen at but rare in- 
tervals since being placed at boarding-school, 
professed herself delighted with my appearance, 
manners, and accomplishments, and my outfit 
was in accordance with her hopes. My debut 
was atriumph. I became at once queen of the 
town, and saw half the men of the place at my 
feet. I was admired, flattered, quoted, adored, 
till, in truth, the wonder is that my head was 
not completely turned. 

The first suitor in whom I felt any interest 
after poor Arthur, (to whom I remained faithful 
until after my debut) was a young man of good 
family, who lived with and supported his widowed 
mother, who was poor. He was extremely— 
splendidly handsome, and it pleased me to hear 
people remark as we walked together, ‘there 
go the handsomest man and woman in America;” 
but apart from this I had no liking for the fellow 
—he was a person of too violent passions, and 
wearied me by his too vehement addresses. I 











lessons I must acknowledge my indebtedness ; 800n dismissed him. He expressed so much sur- 
for the acquirement of the angelic smile which } prise at my sudden rejection of his suit, that I 
accompanies my singing, and the exquisite grace} found it necessary to give him to understand 
which has, during my whole life, been so ex: | what was reallythe case, that I had never, for 
tremely admired. Ah, that smile has since then} @ single moment, entertained the thought of 


turned many a head! 

My first conquest was effected before leaving 
school, though I did so at the age of fifteen. My 
youthful lover was a being full of enthusiasm— 
people said of genius—I only know he was very 
handsome, and a most ardent admirer. I met 
him by chance at first—afterward by appoint- 
ment almost daily—our place of rendezvous 
was generally in a retired part of the spacious 


marrying him. That he had but served to amuse 
and entertain my leisure hours. 

He left me in violent anger—apparently quite 
in despair; I heard nothing more of him for 
several years, when I was informed that he had 
fallen into bad habits. So that it was well for 
me that I would have nothing to say to him. 
Some people, it is true, paid me the compliment 


of attributing this young man’s ruin to his 
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disappointment in love, but my modesty forbids 
my believing myself capable of inspiring so deep 
an affection. 

My suitors this winter were numberless, but 
though tempted by one or two splendid offers, I 
loved the life I was leading too ardently to be 
willing so early to resign it for the thraldom of 
an American marriage. 

Another winter brought a renewal of the scenes 
of the last. I began to weary of their monotony 
—I longed for something startling and new. The 
idea struck me that I would have a duel fought 
on my account—no lives need be lost, and the 
circumstance would be but a kind of public tri- 
bute to my dreams. After a little reflection I 
selected two fashionable hot-headed youths, and 
encouraged the addresses of both at the same 
time. When I perceived they were both mad- 
dened by jealousy, I determined to act. One 
evening at a ball I accepted the hand of each 
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by dissipation in a few years, it was perhaps, 
after all, no great harm if by being killed a few 
years sooner, by another, his death answered at 
least the purpose of contributing another laurel to 
my renown. No one knew the part I had taken 
in this affair, for the rival duelist had left the 
country, and I found myself more the rage than 
ever. Indeed so numerous were my conquests, 
that when I perceived a new lover beginning on 
the old theme, with as much energy as though 
he had hit upon something quite new and fresh, 
I could with difficulty restrain my mirth. 
Among the throng of admirers one really in- 
terested me. He was a young gentleman of 
great talent, named Melville. He had a fine 
taste for music, and in my musical accomplish- 
ments I found I possessed a wand of enchant- 
ment by which to sway him to my will. I had 
a superb voice, and though I had been taught to 
warble in the Italian style, I had too much taste 


for the same dance, and both came at the same / to confine myself exclusively to that school. I 


moment to claim their partner. Each angrily 
asserted his rights, and dark glances were inter- 
changed—they appealed to me to decide between 
them. 

‘Really gentlemen,” I cried, with an air of 
indifference, ‘I cannot be troubled with such a 
trifle—you must settle it between you—and,” I 
added, with a slight emphasis, ‘‘my hand shall 
be the prize of him who best asserts his claim to 
it.” I turned away affecting not to hear the 
muttered angry words which the rivals were in- 
terchanging. 

The next day I did not rise till near night; 
when I did so, I called for the evening papers, 
and soon found the following paragraph: 

“We understand that two of our fashionable 
young townsmen left the city this morning at an 
early hour, to settle a dispute which occurred 
last night at Mrs. B——’s splendid ball. The 
beautiful and fascinating Miss C——, to whose 
charms both gentlemen have been doing homage, 
was the cause of the quarrel. As yet it is not 
know how the affair has terminated ” 

So far all was well, but soon the tidings came 
that by some strange chance the duel had ter- 
minated fatally—Charles C—— had been shot 
through the heart. I allow that I felt at first 
disposed to blame myself for the part I had taken 
in this affair, but surely some unusual ill-luck 
attended it, for now-a-days who ever dreams of 
duels terminating in bloodshed?—I certainly 
never wished it should do so. I was greatly 
shocked, and I did all I could to reconcile myself 
to this unfortunate contre temps. I reflected that 
the victim was but a worthless young man, and 
as he would probably, at best, have killed himself 











also sang ballads and delicate love songs, and it 
was these that Melville most delighted to hear. 
He often accompanied me with his own rich 
voice, or when I performed on the harp or piano, 
he would join with his flute, making ‘‘most ex- 
cellent music.” 

I exerted myself to the utmost to enslave 
young Melville, for he was no easy or willing 
conquest—indeed report said that he was already 
engaged to be married to a very sweet young 
lady. That, however, was his affair, not mine, 
and at length I had the satisfaction of perceiving 
that his fortress of strength had fallen—that he 
was madly in love with me. 

To punish him for the difficulty I had had in 
his capture, I continued my allurements after I 
was sure of my prey. I suffered him more than 
once to speak of his love, ere I thought it worth 
while to undeceive him as to mine. By the way, 
my mother wished me to accept this man, as he 
was of good family and great talents, but it did 
not satisfy my ambition to marry a man of small 
fortune, and so I silenced my mother. It was 
long ere I could convince young Melville that I 
was in earnest in discarding him, but after a 
long conversation, which left no doubt in his 
mind, he rushed from me in a state of great ex- 
citement and agitation, crying, ‘‘oh, Clara, Clara, 
you have killed me!” 

I had witnessed similar scenes too often to be 
much alarmed at this, but what was my surprise 
when the next day, the intelligence reached me 
that young Melville had put an end to his exist- 
ence. I was truly shocked by this occurrence, 
but after all it was really no fault of mine—no 
woman can be blamed for not marrying a man, 
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merely because he wishes it, and will kill himself 
if she refuses him. In truth, Melville should 
have contented himself with the poor, love-sick 
maiden, his first choice, who, as I hear, went 
crazy for his sake. 

About this time my old, first lover, Arthur, 
returned from Canton, having acquired a mode- 
rate fortune. He came to see me the very day 
of his arrival. He found me in the music-room 
surrounded by gentlemen. Though he was much 
altered in his appearance, I knew him instantly, 
and went forward to meet him with a cordial 
greetiug—my first glance at his agitated face 
convinced me that certain passages in our early 
life were unforgotten. I determined to improve 
my advantage—he should own that I was not 
less charming than of old. I exerted all my 
powers of fascination. I sang, and my voice was 
never clearer or richer. I seized a happy mo- 
ment and sang a tender iittle refrain of faithful, 
early love; at its close I raised my eyes to 
Arthur’s face, and saw him turn aside to conceal 
his emotion. I read in his glance passionate 
love—fervent gratitude. I fancied that my work 
was done, my captive bound hand and foot, and 
condescended to throw a few favors to my other 
expectant suitors. I saw the cloud of displea- 
sure which darkened Arthur’s brow, but I heeded 
it not—what queen heeds the frown of her slave? 

I saw Arthur constantly. He seemed to have 
no power to absent himself from me, though 
sometimes he would struggle to break the net of 
enchantment which I had thrown over him. I 
perceived his efforts to regain his freedom, and 
in my heart resented them, yet gloried all the 
more in my power, which, against his will, brought 
this proud, strong man to my feet—still his strug- 
gles were silent; he never spoke to me of love till 
one eventful evening which I shall never forget. 

My mother had rented a house in the country 
for the summer, and we were living there. A 
few friends were spending the evening with us, 
and Arthur was of the number. The party broke 
up early, and after my mother had retired I still 
sat musing over the events of the night. I went 
to a small writing-table of mine which was in the 
room, and took from it a bundle of love-letters 
from various admirers, thinking I would read 
some of them over. Among them I found a 
miniature of Arthur, given me in our early love- 
making; as I was looking at it to discover 
whether he had changed for the better or worse 
in his absence, I heard a slight noise among the 
rose-bushes outside the low window, which was 
behind me. I turned, and saw Arthur gazing 
at me with eyes full of the deepest sorrow; he 
stepped quietly through the window into the 
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parlor without saying a word—only that sad, 
stern look in his eyes. 

I had no power to ask him what it meant, [ 
trembled, like one who waits silently to hear 
some dreadful tidings. At last he spoke, 

“Clara, I have come to bid you an eternal 
farewell!” 

My heart grew cold at his words, but trying 
to rally, I said haughtily, 

‘You have chosen, sir, a most unseasonable 
hour for the purpose ‘i 

‘Pardon me,” he said, ‘‘it seems not so to 
me—yet pardon me.” He spoke like one ing 
dream—his eyes still fixed upon me. 

My courage revived, and the spirit of coquetry 
returning, I said gaily, 

‘Gracious heavens, Arthur, how you frighten 
me—how strangely you look to-night! I do 
believe you are in love!” 

His whole aspect changed at my words. 

“T am!” he cried, “ wildly, fondly, madly, pas- 
sionately in love with a vain, heartless woman, 
whom I would not marry for kingdoms. Oh, God, 
to find that during all those years I have been 
worshipping a beautiful body, to which there is 
no lovely, corresponding soul—degrading, humi- 
liating thought. Yet, though I feel all this, I am 
so weak—so miserable weak—that still—Clara, 
Clara, I love you still.” 

His whole form was convulsed, and he with 
difficulty refrained from falling at my feet. 

I stepped back haughtily. 

‘“‘Forgive me, Clara,” he continued, more 
calmly, ‘“‘I scarcely know what I am saying— 
remember I have come to say farewell—to take 
an eternal leave of you—you, my first and only 
idol—I entreat you to grant me one last favor. 
Do not think me too presuming when I entreat 
you—by the memory of those sweet days when 
we wandered together, pure as angels, in the 
deep forest, and when I carried you often in my 
arms like a little child—let me once more, in the 
same innocent spirit, fold you in my arms; it is 
a strange fancy, but fear me not—I would, if 
only for an instant, renew that youthful dream of 
bliss ere it vanishes forever. Grant my prayer, 
the last I shall ever make, and I leave you for- 
ever, but with one sweet thought to cheer much 
bitterness.” 

I know not what spell was on me, but I was 
wholly subdued to this man’s will; a wild and 
tender love for him rushed over my soul with 
the conviction that he was lost to me forever. I 
stood silent, and trembling violently before him. 
He took my resistless form in his arms, and 
kneeling down, he looked sadly and tenderly in 
my eyes; it was the same look he had often given 
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me in old times, save that now a deep reproach 
was mingled with its love. He held me thus 
some moments—then slowly and solemnly, as we 
kiss the dead, he pressed his lips to mine—he 
released me—he was gone. I sprang to the 
window, I rushed out in search of him—I called 
him frantically—for the first time in my life 
reason ceased to rule my conduct, I believe that 
had he but returned to me, I should have thrown 
myself at his feet, and besought him who had 
but now so insulted me—besought him to love 
me still—to take me for what I was worth—but 
he came not, and thank God, I was spared that 
humiliation. He was gone—gone. I returned 
to the house in an agony of despair—I threw 
myself on the sofa, and lay there quite still the 
whole night through, while surging billows of 
love and anger swept alternately through my 
mind. Now, for the first time, I felt that I 
loved; not the tender, gentle youth of old, who 
was my slave, but the strong, proud, self-re- 
specting man, who loved, yet scorned me—who 
“would not marry me for kingdoms.” 

For many weeks after this time Arthur lay 
between life and death—a brain fever threatened 
both his life and reason—both, however, were 
spared—he recovered, and after a time he re- 
turned to society, and I met him often. He 
proudly avoided shunning me, and there was no 
need that he should—his heart was as cold to 
me as though the angel of death had touched it 
and turned it into ice. With that last kiss his 
soul had taken an eternal leave of mine—I was 
now more dead to him than if laid in my grave. 
All this I felt, and yet I, fool that I was, I loved 
him more than ever. The thought of him never 
left my mind—to bring him again to my feet 
was the only desire—the only wish I had in the 
world. But now that love had entered my heart, 
coquetry failed; for others I knew how to weave 
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spells of fascination which they could not resist. 
But when he was by my charms were broken— 
I became silent, almost awkward. At last in 
despair, I resolved to try what jealousy might 
do. I had at this time two wealthy lovers—one 
old and sensible, the other young and dissipated. 
Had I been forced to choose between them, my 
unbiased judgment would have declared unhesi- 
tatingly in favor of the elder suitor, but I wished 
Arthur to think my heart interested, and I, 
therefore, engaged myself to the younger. Had 
Arthur’s manner given me a ray of encourage- 
ment, I would have instantly broken with my 
betrothed, and endeavored to win him back, but 
his heart was of marble, and things went on. 
To the last I was not without hope—on the 
very evening before my wedding, contrary to all 
etiquette, I horrified my mother by insisting on 
going to a ball at which I knew Arthur would 
be; determined that even then it should not be 
too late, if he would but grant me one ray of 
hope. I contrived to be his partner in the waltz. 
I threw myself with a peculiar abandon in his 
arms. I wished—I longed to feel his touch—I 
thought of that terrible night when I had lain 
in his arms—of my coming marriage—of my 
burning love—I felt his arm like a flame of fire 
around me—my brain grew dizzy—my dim eyes 
sought Arthur’s face. It was pale, but stern as 
marble—there was no relenting there. Things 
began to fade before my eyes, the weight and 
darkness of the grave to fall upon me and I 
fainted. 

On the morrow, in anguish and bitterness of 
heart, I gave my hand to the man I despised, 
and since that hour—it is now six weary years, 
I have never known one happy moment. My 
husband’s jealousy makes me worse than a 
slave, and his detested love is my bitterest 
punishment. 
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Ir is an humble little flower 
Blooming within a shaded room, 
Now thick Fall clouds begin to lower, 
And Winter shows a despot’s power 

O’er Summer’s waning bloom. 


’Tis mingled with the heart’s-ease dear, 
Richer than e’er the solstice gave; 
And rayed chrysanthemum’s are near, 
To light into a smile the tear 
O’er the last sunshine’s grave. 


Mine eye, reclining, catches rays 
From out its sunny heart, 

Which lay close hid in brighter days, 

When all things wore a golden blaze, 
In which it scarce had part. 


And so I claim it, as of yore, 

Dear little thrice-hued flower; 
Ah, love it daily more and more, 
With the bright ray it keeps in store 

For a November hour. 
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BY MABRY L. MEANY. 





‘¢ Anp so Thursday is to be your wedding day, 
Evy?” said a young girl to her companion, as 
they sat together in the pleasant parlor of a neat 
dwelling in the beautiful queen city of the West. 
*‘As you have, at length, made Ernest happy by 
naming the day, I suppose your dress is finished,” 
she continued, looking up mischievously into the 
blushing face of Evy. 

*Yes,” replied the latter, as if only hearing 
the concluding words; ‘‘ yes, my dress is finished: 
come up stairs, Clara, and you shall see it.” 

Clara needed no second invitation; and when 
she had entered her friend’s prettily furnished 
chamber, and taken her accustomed seat beside 
the window, the bridal robe of plain white Tar- 
latan was brought from the wardrobe for her in- 
spection. Clara, who was to be bridesmaid at 
the approaching ceremony, expressed approba- 
tion of the dress, as well as of several other 
matters on which her friend desired her opinion; 
and after a time rose to go, saying, ‘‘that as she 
had yet some preparations to make, and the day 
was so near at hand, she should have no time to 
lose.” 

‘¢But you can be ready for Thursday, can you 
not, dear Clara?” asked Evy, somewhat anxiously, 
as they stood at the street door. 

‘Oh, I shall accommodate my arrangements 
to the time remaining, ‘‘ was the laughing reply; 
*T do not think it likely that you will postpone 
the day on my account—yes, I will be ready,” 
and she tripped lightly down the steps and dis- 
appeared. 

Evy closed the door, and ascended to her apart- 
ment to put away the bridal dress. As she looked 
upon it other thoughts came into her mind, and 
she sat down on the low chair just vacated by 
Clara, casting many an unconscious glance at the 
opposite house in which dwelt her lover, so soon 
to be her husband. Her dress lay unheeded on 
the bed; and she sat thus for a long time busy 
with her thoughts: sweet and happy ones they 
must have been; for a bright smile often flitted 
over the dewy lips, giving a new charm to the 
joyous features which indeed seemed only made 
for smiles. 

Cherish those sweet thoughts yet a little longer, 
young maiden—hug those visions of happiness 
still closer to thy bosom; for as a sudden tempest 
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cloud overspreading the fair arch of heaven, shall 
a dark, funeral pall banish thy bright visions— 
like blooming flowers wrested from the earth, and 
tossed upon the whirlwind to wither and to die, 
shall thy sweet hopes be uptorn from their rest- 
ing-place, leaving but sorrow, and desolation, and 
darkness to thee. Cherish them, then, while thou 
mayest—enjoy the brief moments of bliss which 
they afford! 

At the same hour that Evy sat talking with 
her friend, Ernest Wilson stood on the upper 
deck of one of the beautiful steamboats that 
plough the bright waters of the Ohio; not as one 
of the passengers, however, but to take leave of 
one of his early friends who was leaving for New 
Orleans, never perhaps to return to his native 
state. Brilliant prospects lured him onward, yet 
still he gazed with fondness and regret on the 
beautiful shore he was so soon to leave; for it is 
no commendable fortitude or philosophy which 
enables one to leave without emotion. the hal- 
lowed home of childhood; and there was a mois- 
ture which shamed not his manhood in the young 
traveller’s eyes, as he withdrew his lingering 
gaze and turned to the friend, whom, as one link 
in the bright chain he was about to sever, he 
detained beside him to the last moment. The 
warning bell sounded, the groups on board began 
to separate; parting words were spoken; hands 
fondly grasped in a last warm pressure; and the 
next moment the separation was realized by many 
an aching heart, as the boat slowly and grace- 
fully receded, as if willing to allow yet a few 
fond glances and signals between those who 
crowded the deck, and the saddened groups who 
saw them depart. 

Ernest Wilson, who was one of the last to leave 
the boat, stood silently watching its quickening 
motion as it swept onward, throwing the clear 
waters in a shower of silvery spray around its 
wheels, and leaving a bright track of leaping 
waves to still its progress. The day was one 
of the loveliest of early autumn; the warm sun 
shone down goldenly from the cloudless sky, 
and as its radiant beams fell upon the graceful 
fabric; the fluttering pennant that streamed like 
a thing of life above; and the gayly dressed 
throngs that stood beside the railing, it pre- 
sented a spectacle beautiful, yet solemn. How 
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tranquilly it glides through the opposing waves, 
thought Ernest, as if conscious of its power, and 
laughing at the fears of the few who even now 
shrink, with dread, from the mighty engine. 
Onward it bounds—another moment and it will 
disappear. Hark! that fearful crash—that ap- 
palling scream of human agony and despair. 
The iron-bound monster has burst its fetters, 
and spread ruin and death through that gallant 
poat, with its freight, oh, how precious, of living, 
loving souls! 

Ah! many a household will mourn—many a 
heart grow sad and earth-weary with the tidings 
that too soon will reach them. The expectant 
families that already in anticipation clasp the 
long absent ones to their hearts—the saddened 
and lonesome groups who have just bid adieu, 
for a season, to the loved and cherished—and 
others still, to whom the first intimation of the 
danger of their dear ones will be the intelligence 
of their awful fate. Oh, God, comfort them in 
their distress, and soothe their overwhelming 
sorrow—for what sorrow, what anguish can 
equal theirs. 

When the first shock of awe and terror was 
past, and men sought the fatal wreck, others 
moved amongst the ghastly remains that had 
been hurled upon the shore, which but a few 
moments previous they had left unconscious of 
danger, and here, sad to relate, they discovered 
the lifeless remains of Ernest Wilson, so mangled 
and disfigured, that, but for papers found in his 
pockets, not even his friends who were present 
could have recognized that once proud and 
manly form. A huge fragment of iron that lay 
upon his chest, crushing him as it seemed into 
the earth, told the sad story of his doom; and 
several of his acquaintances who had collected 
on the spot sorrowfully undertook to convey his 
remains to the home whieh that morning he had 
left, buoyant in health and spirits. 

Evy Ward was still sitting by her window, lost 
in reverie, when the sound of many footsteps 
coming through the usually quiet and lonely 
street aroused her; and looking out, she saw 
with astonishment several young men approach- 
ing bearing carefully a covered litter, while a 
large, but silent and solemn-looking crowd fol- 
lowed. They paused at old Mr. Wilson’s house— 
the door was opened by one who had apparently 
preceded them—as they entered with their pre- 
cious burden, Evy thought she heard a wild 
scream from the mother, though the sound was 
too unearthly in its agony to be distinguished— 
she saw the young man who was to be grooms- 
man at the approaching wedding dash the tears 
from his eyes as he replied to the question of a 
Vou. XXIII.—12 





passer-by—she saw the look of horror which 
overspread the inquirer’s face at the reply—and 
a suspicion of the dreadful truth rushed through 
her mind. At the same instant Mrs. Ward 
softly opened the door and approached her 
daughter, who, reading in her looks a confirma- 
tion of her fears, with a short, quick gasp, fell 
senseless in her mother’s arms. 

*‘And was it indeed Ernest, my Ernest, that I 
saw borne to his home dead—dead!” exclaimed 
Evy, wildly, when after several days she was 
able to sit up, and converse rationally with her 
mother. What a change had those few days 
made in that fair girl! How touching was the 
mournful expression of that young face—how 
full of unutterable anguish the tones of her 
once gay and joyous voice! The eyes of her 
tender parent filled with tears as she looked 
upon her child; but seeing how overpowering 
was the recollection of her bereavement she 
strove to comfort and soothe her; but her words 
for a time seemed to fall on an unheeding ear. 
It was Thursday, the day appointed for the 
wedding, and the recollection added to Evy’s 
sorrow. : 

‘*My child, my poor child,” said Mrs. Ward, 
at length, as she twined her arms about her 
trembling form, ‘‘do not give way thus. Bend 
humbly to the will of God, it is He that has 
afflicted you—rebel not, my child, against this 
dispensation.” 

“I know I should not, mother,” replied Evy, 
with a fresh burst of tears. ‘But, alas! if you 
only knew how—oh, where can I find comfort 
now!” 

‘¢Look up, my sweet girl! He that has afflicted 
will comfort you—He will give you the strength 
you need. And remember, my own darling,” 
added the mother, as she now sobbed aloud, 
‘¢you are all I have—bear up for my sake against 
this.” 

The right chord was touched. Evy threw her 
arms fondly around her mother, ‘I am selfish, 
indeed, dearest mother, but I will no longer 
afflict you thus. I will try to be resigned.” 
And with a strong effort Evy controlled her 
feelings, and went about the house as usual; and 
even tried to console Ernest’s parents who were 
almost overpowered by the sudden and awful 
death of their eldest and favorite child. But 
the watchful eye of the anxious mother saw that 
all was not right with her gentle, uncomplaining 
daughter. The stroke had fallen too suddenly, 
too deeply on her young spirit; and with all her 
outward calmness, and assumed cheerfulness, 
she knew that the stricken heart was silently 
breaking. Slowly, but surely, this, her first deep 
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sorrow, was crushing the vital energies of that 
delicate young creature, so unfitted to struggle 
against her unexpected bereavement; and when 
the spring burst forth with gladness and beauty, 
Evy Ward bowed her head meekly to the stroke 
of death, and in her mother’s arms breathed out 
her gentle, sorrowing spirit. 

They laid her beside her betrothed, in the 
quiet church-yard; and deep and sincere was 
the grief of many for the two young beings so 





INN, 
sadly stricken down in the morning of their ex. 
istence—an existence which had bid fair to be 
so bright and joyous. Mrs. Ward did not long 
survive the death of her only child. She sank 
into a decline, from which there was no recovery 
for one so lonely and desolate ; and ere the anni- 
versary of the fatul day which had carried gor. 
sow and anguish to so many, and blighted forever 
so many pleasing hopes and bright anticipations, 
mother and daughter slept together in one grave. 





I AM GROWING OLD. 





BY GRACE NORMAN. 





I am growing old—I am growing old! 
And my form is bent with years: 
My brow is wrinkled and furrowed o’er, 
And my eyes are dim with tears. 
I have lived a life of toil and care; 
Yet I have not lived in vain, 
For the gleams of light that were round me cast, 
I would live it o’er again. 


I am growing old—I am growing old! 
Long years have passed away 
Since the youthful hopes and joys that were mine, 
Bore traces of slow decay. 
I have loved as others oft have loved, 
And I have been loved again; 
But the angel death hath severed the links 
Of mortality’s golden chain. 





I am growing old—I am growing old! 
And the friends that once were mine 
Have sailed through prosp’rous or adverse winds, 
Adown the great ocean time; 
And some who were lovely and fair to see, 
On dang’rous coasts were lost; 
While others as dear as life to me, 
Have the waves of Jordan crossed. 


Iam growing old—I am growing old! 
And my spirit pines for rest: 

Like a wearied child I fain would lie 
On the dear Redeemer’s breast. 

My heart faints not, though death is in view, 
For grace to me shall be given; 

And the glorious hope that is mine on earth, 
Shall be changed to praise in Heaven. 





THE PEASANT IN EXILE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SALIS. 





BY EMILY HERRMANN. 





PLEASANT home of all I value 

Thoughts will swell that words must speak, 
And the tear-drops brimming over 

Sparkle on the furrowed cheek. 


In the stillness oft I see thee, 
Hedged with green, on every side; 
Woven branches round the porch-roof 
See I in the eventide. 


Windows covered with the creepers, 
That my father trained to match; 
" Oft I hear the great old pear-tree 
Brushing ’gainst the sloping thatch. 


All T once, in childhood, cherished, 
To my presence seemeth near, 





Even the open village belfry 
Echoes through my deafening ear. 


In the dreams of midnight slumber 
O’er thy glassy lake I pass; 

Shake from orchard boughs ripe apples— 
Water oft the meadow-grass. 


And I there in gurgling runlet 
Slake my thirst ‘neath sultry sky; 

In the woods pick whortle-berries 
And within their shadow lie. 


Once more would I greet the lindens 
’Mong your consecrated haunts, 

Where, amid the evening coolness, 
All the youths were wont to dance. 
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“HEART-BROKEN.” 





BY SARA H. BROWNE. 





SrraNGE expression! strange idea! Who shall 
find for it synonym or definition, and yet who 
shall for an instant mistake its meaning? In- 
deed there are few who do not persuade them- 
selves that at one time or another they have 
tasted its bitterness. The mother, as she re- 
signs to his grave-slumbers her first born, in all 
the promise of a spring-time existence, with his 
golden curls, his laughing eyes, his accents of 
lisping endearment, and above all, with the 
sweet dawning of intellectual life, feels she not 
that her fond heart-strings are riven asunder 
with the crushing weight and suddenness of the 
stroke which has made her childless? The child, 
twice orphaned, as he stands by, and with con- 


that the wide world now contains not one to 
sympathize, or soothe, or succor—is not his 
young heart breaking with the agony of its 
utter desolation? The bridegroom, as he bends 
over his silent bride, whose motionless bosom is 
engirded with a vesture even whiter and purer 
than that of her blissful espousals;—the wife, 
as the chosen of her soul, the pillar of her 
strength is coffined and carried forever from her 


sight;—the lover, over whose extatic visions | 


death has drawn his sable drapery—are not 
these heart-broken, every one? 

No—these gaping and bleeding wounds will 
close again; time will pour in his Lethe drop, 
and change its oil and wine; and anon the 
heavens are blue again, the earth is green and 
beautiful, and life once more desirable and de- 
sired. But death is the only healer of the 
broken heart; his chill hand alone can cool its 
fervid fever heat; his ice-draught alone allay 
the throbbings of its mighty anguish; his earth- 
unction alone compose the fury of its tossing 
billows; and this is the difference between the 
two. 

But in whatever consists a broken heart, it is 
something from which the stolid and insensible 
nature is forever exempt. It is the peculiar 
heritage of those spirits greatly endowed, and 
keyed to such a pitch of painful intensity that 
the string breaks instead of slackens under a 


yulsive sobbings beholds the remains of the last } 
parent lowered into their narrow house, knowing } 











world though manifestly not of it; for the world 
will love and cherish its own; and these were 
strangers, and pilgrims, and fugitives; umre- 
cognized and unacknowledged till they passed 
upward—and their train of living light first 
revealed to gaping mediocrity that a star had 
fallen from its leaden firmament. 

A most melancholy task it is to glean this 
oft-recurring truth from the annals of genius; 
to note its repetition from old forgotten days 
down to the present. ‘Died of a broken heart!” 
Ah! how many a short and sad life-history, how 
many a perishing epitaph must wind up with 
those words of sorrowful signification! Some, 
alas, have little else to record, save that their 
subject lived, and wrote, and died, ‘heart- 
broken.” Of others it is but the concluding 
item of a dubious catalogue, dug up from dusty 
fragments of the past, by a too late repentant 
generation—‘he died of a broken heart!” 

Thus it is written of Spenser—the ancient, 
the genial, the immortal. His castle isa prey 
to plebeian violence and consuming flames; his 
youngest born, cradled to its soft slumber, has 
strewn its dear ashes on that midnight pyre; 
and to a tempest of affliction is this dire calamity 
but the precursor ;—homelessness, penury, ne- 
glect, injustice pursued him like a scourge of 
many cords; futile dependance on the favor of 
the great and princely utterly failed him in the 
hour of his extremity, and wrung from his soul 
such bitter words as these :— 


“Full little knowest thou that hast not tryd, 
What hell it is in suing long to byde; 

To lose good days that might be better spent; 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent; 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow; 

To feed on Hope, to pine with fear and sorrow; 
To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares 
To eat thy bread with comfortless despairs; 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 

To spend, to give, to want, to be undone!” 


It is no wonder that an armed host like this, 
should soon overmaster its writhing and sensi- 
tive victim; he died a heart-broken wayfarer at 
a wayside inn! But then they honored his dust 
with many honors; they buried him with a 
grand display of funeral pomp under the arches 


rude and careless touch; of those who have} of a grand old Minster, while poets and princes 
from time to time been heard and seen in this} crowded around the open grave, and cast their 
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eulogies, and elegies, with the pens that wrote 
them, into the poet’s tomb! Was it not an awful 
requital? 

So too of Butler; whose comic genius had 
convulsed with mirth s wanton and dissolute 
age. In vain might he ask protection and aid 
from the very men, base, grovelling, time-serving 
natures that they were, who could shake in pa- 
roxysms of delight over Hudibras, and leave its 
author to die too poor to buy himself even a 
miserable grave! 

So too of Dryden, the rich, the caressed, and 
courtly. A wearying, wasting canker at his 
heart, partially veiled indeed from public obser- 
vation by the splendor of state and fashion; 
obliterated too from his own perceptions full 
often in the deep-drained goblet of fiery wine, 
and the whirlpool of midnight riot and revelling; 
but still ever ready with returning reason to 
take again its vampyre station at his hearth- 
stone, there sapping the life-blood of domestic 
peace! Let it be nameless, this devouring grief 
of a great and gifted nature. Alas! it has stung 
to madness and ruin many a meaner mind, from 
the wise man’s time, who fitly likened it to a 
‘continual dropping in a very rainy day,” even 
to our own. 

And what shall we say of Chatterton—that 
meteor of genius, who yet in his boyish years 
had drained a cup of disappointment and misery 
so intensely bitter, as to rush on the extinguish- 
ment of the lamp of loathed life in suicidal 
haste, rather than encounter the tardier tor- 
tures of starvation! 

And what of Burns, the people’s darling—the 
poet of the plow;—whose life was a series of 
errors and misfortunes;—whose untimely death 
aroused a world to the sense of greatness and 





PPP, 
after a lapse of years, assemble thousands on 
thousands 

“Of every name and nation, age and race,” 
to do homage to the place of his nativity, the 
spots he frequented, the places and objects on 
which his immortal verse has conferred a like 
immortality ? 

And what of Keats, and Shelley, and Landon, 
and many more whose glory and fame have 
arisen Phoenix-like from the ashes of a broken 
heart? Who, having spread their wings, dis- 
playing plumage of ethereal dye, have sadly 
folded them again, because they found this weary 
world was made for men to delve, and crawl, and 
squabble upon, and not for those strange and 
uncomprehended beings who could soar at will 
above its mists into eternal sunlight, or plunge 
down deeper than its most unfathomable re- 
cesses. And the mind, lighted with a spark of 
divinity itself, failing satisfactorily to answer the 
insolent query of the ignoble herd, ‘why, and 
what, do ye more than others?” becomes a mark 
for the poisoned arrows of malice, contempt, 
insult, and ignominy ;—or also a victim to that 
miscalled kindness, which flatters, and pampers, 
and promises, but to make the heart sick unto 
death by reason of its hopes deferred! 

Would there were fewer blots like these upon 
the records of genius in all its departments; but 
let these suffice to fix and to fire the high re- 
solve of all coming ages, that henceforth it shall 
be duly recognized, tenderly cherished, carefully 
pruned, and wisely directed: and at the close of 
a natural and illustrious life, shorn of those 
excrescences of vice and sensuality, which so 
often have marred the history of the gloriously 
gifted, come down to its honored graves a golden 
grain shock, fully ripe and ready for the rich 


glory departed;—whose cherished memory can, } parner-house of an illimitable existence! 





THE VIOLET. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 





BY A. BASKERVILLE. 





A VIOLET in a meadow lone, 
Repined in solitude, unknown, 

A lovely little flower. 

There came a gentle shepherdess, 
With tripping step and flowing trees, 
And sang, and sang 

Along the meadow green. 

Ah! thinks the violet, would I were 


’Mong flowers fairest of the fair, 
A little, little while; 





Till me the maid had pluck’d, caress’d, 
And to her snow-white bosom press’d— 
Oh, but, oh, but 

One short, one fleeting hour 


The maiden came, but oh, alas! 
Saw not the violet in the grass, 
And crush’d the gentle flower! 
Then, dying, sang it as she went, 
“Tf I must die, I die content, 
For at her feet I die!” 
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BY H. J. BEYERLE, M. D. 





I. 

A warm day in August was approaching its 
end. The highest peaks of the Harz Mountains 
were already gilded by the last rays of the set- 
ting sun, while upon the smaller hills and in the 
vallies, the trees and shrubs cast long shadows 
upon the ground. 

Along @ narrow path, meandering between 
gigantic tranks of gloomy oaks, three young men 
were walking, whose exterior testified that they 
were disbanded soldiers. They wore grey pan- 
taloons, short-skirted blue coats, yellow buttons, 
red collars, and round caps with stripes of the 
same color, and each carried a travelling bundle, 
arranged in the form of a ring, which lay upon the 
right shoulder, and hung down over the left hip. 

Suddenly the forest became thinner, the trees 
on both sides disappeared, and the travellers 
stood upon the bare ridge of a mountain, at the 
foot of which expanded’a romantic valley. The 
mist of the evening had spread a pellucid veil 
over the lowlands, so that the houses of a village, 
which hung at the hill-side like swallows’ nests, 
presented the appearance of a painting formed 
by the reflected rays of light. The gilded ball 
on the top of the white church-steeple, projecting 
far above the plain of mist, glowed like a meteor 
in the rays of the setting sun, and the long and 
narrow windows of the church glistened like 
plates of polished steel. A dark range of hills 
formed the nearest background of the beautiful 
landscape, and the brilliant peak of the gigantic 
Brocken, the most distant prospect, gave the 
picture a more than earthly appearance. 

As if one and the same thought struck the 
young men, they stvod still and looked into their 
native vale. Their sunburnt faces reddened in 
silent joy, for not one was willing to betray his 
emotion to the other; and in the eyes of one, 
whose more regular features distinguished him 
from the rest, a few tears began to glitter, which, 
as he continued to look at the village, rolled 
upon the long auburn eyelashes, whence they 
were wiped away by the hand. 

“This is our home!” exclaimed the liveliest, 
as he glanced smiling over the valley. 

“God be praised!” cried a setond, ‘*no war has 
raged here, it still presents the old physiognomy 
—prosperity to our home!” 








“Prosperity to our home!” cried his two com- 
panions, with emotion. 

“Is it not so, Conrad?” said the first again, 
‘our Harz Mountains present a more pleasing 
prospect than the plains of Holstein, which we 
have half and half preserved to Germany. If 
we could have got the mischievous Danes within 
our aim, where they are not backed by their 
ships, I think their desire for German soil would 
be gratified forever.” 

‘Let the war alone,” said Conrad, and rubbed 
his eyes as if he desired to have a clearer view— 
‘‘at least the war from which we return. Here 
is our home, the picture of peace—do not disturb 
the charming prospect by such recollections as 
are detested in my inmost soul.” 

“Conrad,” replied the third, laughingly, ‘‘and 
you have charged the rough-haired red-coats with 
the butt end of your musket like a lion, as if you 
would drive them all from the German soil with 
one stroke. Does the medal, which you carry 
in your coat-pocket, afford you no pleasure?” 

“T entreat you be still,” replied Conrad, in a 
sad tone of voice; ‘had I not received it for 
saving the life of my major, the Count Rudolph, 
I believe I would not have accepted it. The 
count thinks as I do, therefore he left the service 
when the amnesty was concluded, and returned 
to his castle, which looks so pleasantly over the 
tops of yonder forest trees.” 

‘Do you really believe that it was aversion to 
the war that has induced him to withdraw from 
the army?” said the first speaker. ‘Conrad, 
you stand in an intimate and confidential rela- 
tion with the count, and do you not know the 
true reasons why he withdrew? I will state it 
to you.” 

** Well?” inquired two voices, simultaneously. 

‘Not aversion, but love, has brought him back 
to his estates.” 

‘Yes, the love of his cousin, Emma von Lin- 
den, who has lived for several years—since she 
is an orphan—at the mansion of old Baron von 
H——,” added the third; ‘I might have thought 
of this, as they talked about it before we joined 
our regiment.” 

‘Miss Emma is said to possess a valuable 
estate—this would come very handy to our count, 


as his affairs are not in the best condition.” 
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“‘Well,” said Conrad, “I don’t know a noble- 
man in the country, who is more deserving of 
the hand of the beautiful Emma and her large 
estate, I wish him happiness in this marriage. 
But let us on,” he continued, ‘the summit of 
the Brocken is already purple, and daylight dis- 
appears in the valley—come.” 

With these words he adjusted his bundle, and 
vigorously walked on, his companions following. 

‘‘See,” whispered one to the other, ‘‘how Con- 
rad runs. One might think he had made no more 
than an hour’s journey to-day, instead of having 


travelled many miles.” 
‘Look forward, and you will behold the magnet 


which attracts him—it becomes visible just now.” 

**Where?” 

«Yonder, where the smoke curls up from the 
white chimney.” 

“Ts not that where Ja belle Mary lives?” 

“Yes, the handsomest girl in the village. Con- 
rad is in love with her.” 

«¢T remember, I heard people talk of it.” 

“¢T would like to know why he keeps the matter 
so secret. He has never once spoken of it.” 

“‘Comrades!” now cried Conrad, who had 
gained a start of a hundred paces, and stood at 
a turn of the road, ‘‘why do you linger? For- 
ward! In ten minutes we are at the mill; I 
already hear the roaring of the water, and the 
rattling of the wheels.” 

The two broke off their conversation and re- 
doubled their steps. The way now led through 
a small birch wood. In a few minutes they 
emerged from it upon a fragrant meadow. The 
twinkling stars began to appear, and a white 
veil of mist extended over the earth. 

Not a word disturbed the silence of the evening. 
Silently the young men looked at the village, as 
one window after another began to be lighted up. 
The meadow was soon passed, and now the wan- 
derers stood under a large linden, whose gigantic 
branches covered a sedge roof, beneath which 
was heard the monotonous rattling of a mill. 

“Good night, friends!” said one, “I have 
reached home. Here dwells my old mother, 
who still fancies her son on the sea-coast, or 
perhaps under the earth. I will enter the house 
softly. Good night!” 

“Good night, Philip,” whispered the others. 
He noiselessly opened the meal-covered door, 
and disappeared. 

When Conrad and his companion passed the 
gable-end of the mill, they heard through the 
small open window the loud sobs of a woman. 
Philip held his old mother in his arms. 

At the church Conrad’s fellow-traveller left 
him. The young man continued on, alone, toward 


aaa 


the opposite end of the town, where the houses 
clung to the very hill-side. 

Suddenly he halted before a white-washed 
cottage, whose windows were lighted up just as 
he came there. ‘‘Here Mary lives,” he whis- 
pered to himself. ‘I wonder whether I shall 
give her as pleasant a surprise as Philip did 
his mother? No,” he added, after a little re- 
flection, ‘‘she lives by herself upon her little 
farm, her father having died five years ago. | 
will give the jealous people no material for their 
slandering tongues; my Sister Rosa shall call 
her to our house, as if she had a secret to impart, 
Good evening, Mary.” 

In ten minutes he was welcomed by the shouts 
of his sister, who was eating supper with her 
servants when he entered the neat apartment, 


II. 


Bor while Conrad thus anticipated unalloyed 
happiness in the future, fate was filling for him, 
even at this moment, a cup full of woe. 

The nearest neighbor of Mary was Valentine, 


formerly been schoolmaster. He was pompous 
and penurious, but had always borne a good cha- 
racter; and on the death of Mary’s father, became 
guardian of the village heiress. 

This magistrate had a wild, spendthrift nephew, 
who held the office of district forester to Count 
Rudolph. From the consequences of more than 
one folly, the uncle had saved the young man. 
Only the last week he had paid a fine to prevent 
Eberhard’s being punished, and had angrily 
vowed it should be the last. After many re- 
proaches from the uncle, the nephew had said 
that his excesses were, in part, the result of 
loving unsuccessfully. 

**You in love,” cried the magistrate, staring 
at Eberhard through his spectacles. 

“‘Yes! why not? It is with your ward, Mary.” 

When the first surprise of the magistrate had 
passed, he grew all at once strangely lenient to 
his nephew. He knew that, beside the farm she 
inherited, Mary would receive a dowry of three 
thousand dollars, on her wedding day, from Count 
Rudolph, who was her foster-brother. ‘‘Hem,” 
he said, at last, ‘‘you are not the fool I took you 
to be. But why don’t you press your suit?” 

“She gives me no encouragement. Yet, per- 
haps,” added Eberhard, ‘‘if you would speak for 
me, I might hope.” 

‘‘Not badly said, boy,” replied the magistrate, 
pompously, ‘‘I am her guardian; she will listen 
to me. Strike while the iron’s hot says the old 
proverb, so, if you are ready, we’ll visit her at 





once.” 


the newly appointed village magistrate, who had | 
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Accordingly the magistrate, taking his cane, 
and followed by his nephew, had gone to see 
Mary; and was with her at the very moment 
Conrad passed. But the guardian failed in his 
negotiation. Mary, however, was compelled to 
acknowledge her love for Conrad: and Eberhard 
went away vowing revenge. 

His disappointment was greater, indeed, than 
even his uncle supposed. Eberhard had become 
acquainted with a fellow forester, belonging to 
another district, who was as much older in vice 
as he was in years, and who had led the young 
man to gamble beyond his means. Eberhard was 
even now in fear of a prison, in consequence of 
being unable to pay a sum of money, that would 
soon be due, but which he could not discharge, 
in consequence of having lost so much at play. 
Though Mary had always looked coldly on him, 
he had hoped that time, and his uncle’s influence, 
would induce her to alter her mind; but this ex- 
pectation was now over; and all future prospect 
of her relenting likewise was cut off, for she 
loved Conrad, who, he had heard that very day, 
was soon to return from the war covered with 
honor. 

The next day, which was Sunday, Eberhard, 
gloomy and sullen, was in the forest when unex- 
pectedly he met his elder comrade, Graff. The 
latter, noticing Eberhard’s troubled face, insisted 
on knowing the reason: and finally the young 
man told him all. 

“Come,” said Graff, when Eberhard had done, 
“the affair will not be as bad as you imagine. 
Let us strike into this path toward the tavern; 
we'll take a drink together; and perhaps the 
wine will give us some good advice.” 

Arm-in-arm they followed the footpath, which, 
in ten minutes, led them to 4 clearing, on which 
stood a small house. It was inhabited by an old 
hunter, who, in summer-time, offered drinks and 
eatables for sale. 

The two entered this little tavern, and calling 
for the best wine, sat down in a room whose win- 
dows faced the forest. Graff related anecdotes, 
at which Eberhard, whose head by and by began 
to feel the effects of the wine, laughed from his 
very heart, and soon forgot debts and marriage. 

Evening had, in the meantime, completely set 
in. In the west, a thunder-storm was rising; 
but in the east shone the moon, lighting, with her 
melancholy rays, the silent and fragrant forest. 

The conversation of the two hunters had now 
come to an end, and Eberhard’s heavy head lay 
on the table: he had evidently drunk too much. 
Graff contemplated in silence the evening land- 

scape through the open window. The room was 
dark, and in the other parts of the solitary house 








all was quiet; for the two hunters were the only 
guests this evening. 

Suddenly Graff heard a conversation in the 
forest. He listened. It seemed to come from 
persons advancing on the road from the village, 
which was about half an hour’s walk distant, 
After a few minutes two persons emerged from 
the wood into the dimly lighted open place; they 
walked slowly, arm-in-arm, gaily conversing. 
Graff, retreating into the shadow of the room, 
listened. 

‘‘Had not we better stop here, Conrad?” said 
the female voice, ‘‘the thunder-storm will over- 
take us before we can regain the village.” 

‘¢Just as you say, my Mary,” replied the voice 
ofaman. ‘Let us sit upon the bench under the 
window, and wait until my sister, Rosa, comes. 
I hope she will hurry, when she looks at the dark 
heavens.” 

‘In Rosa’s place I would have gone to my 
aunt some other day,” said Mary, again; ‘‘it 
would have been better if we had remained to- 
gether to-day, and celebrated your arrival by 
making a party to the Ilsenstein.” 

“You are right, dear Mary, but aunt is an old 
woman, who is much concerned on my account, 
and would have thought very hard of it, if we 
had delayed, even for a day, the information of 
my arrival. Besides, she has some important 
business to attend to.” 

«Business ?” 

*‘That concerns you and me.” 

“‘T understand,” whispered the girl, blushing, 
‘cher consent?” 

‘‘Yes, Mary; and to-morrow I shall go over 
myself, personally to entreat her for it.” 

‘Oh, Conrad, if the war with the Danes should 
break out again?” 

“Let it break out,” said the young man, vehe- 
mently, ‘‘I move no hand, but stay with my Mary 
and attend to the farm.” 

**But if they compel you?” 

“They will not compel me, my dear, for ere 
the leaves fall from the trees Iam your husband, 
and when I show that the management of the 
farm depends entirely upon me, nobody can com- 
pel me to take part in this contemptible war.” 

¢¢You looked much better, too, after you threw 
off the soldiers’ uniform and had your ordinary 
clothing on again.” 

*«¢ And how will I look,” replied Conrad, ‘‘ when 
the bridegroom’s red riband flutters on my hat?” 

«This we shall soon see,” exclaimed Mary, as 
she took the hat from the head of the young man. 
‘¢What do you want with the hat?” 

** Look, Conrad!” 
With a light movement of the hand, Mary took 
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a red riband from her black bodice, which had 
formed a large loop upon her breast, and wound 
it around the hat, as she held the latter upon her 
knees. 

“Thus,” she pleasantly exclaimed, and again 
placed the hat upon his head, ‘thus, pretty 
much, looks the hat of a bridegroom—it is a 
pity that the riband has not a larger loop.” 

‘‘Mary,” cried the enraptured Conrad, ‘this 
riband I will never return to you.” 

‘Well, then keep it, dearest; its red color is 
a symbol of my love for you!” 

“And this kiss may tell you that my love is 
greater than yours!” 

*‘This is not so!” 

‘Oh, yes!” 

“Oh, no!” 

Conrad locked the girl in his arms, and settled 
the little quarrel by a glowing kiss. The happy 
pair were not sensible of the listener at the win- 
dow. The moon had now come forth. 

Suddenly footsteps were heard in the forest. 

“Do you hear!” exclaimed Mary, ‘Rosa is 
coming. I will scold her for making us wait so 
long.” 

And like a chamois she ran over the grass-plot 
toward the forest path, whence the steps were 
heard. But she had scarcely entered the thicket, 
when the form of a man stood before her. With 
a shriek she started back, and ran toward Con- 
rad, who had hastened after her 

‘¢What is the matter?” he cried. 

“Look at that figure—it comes nearer! Let 
us fly, it may be a robber!” 

“Fly! 1?” exclaimed Conrad, and advanced 
toward the man, who had now reached the grass- 
plot. 

*‘Conrad,” said the stranger, ‘‘is it you?” 

*¢ What, count, and alone in the forest?” 

“I was in search of you. I must speak to 
you.” 

**‘To me?” asked Conrad, in astonishment. 

“T have come for that purpose. But who is 
that lady?” 

It is Mary, my bride. Ah! how she will 
rejoice when she sees you again—TI will call her.” 

“‘Not if you love me. I must not be known, 
even by Mary.” 

*¢ For heaven’s sake, dear count, what ails you? 
You are so agitated—your face is pale—what has 
occurred ?” 

*¢You shall know all, but first send Mary in- 
side a while.” 

Without replying a word Conrad hurried to his 
bride, who stood trembling at the door of the 
tavern. 

‘“‘Mary,” he said, softly, ‘go into old Caspar 
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for a few moments, I will soon return, and then 
we shall go on home.” 

‘Who is the stranger?” anxiously asked the 
trembling girl. 

“T cannot tell you now; but fear nothing; the 
conference which he requests of me can be only 
to our advantage—come into the house.” 

Conrad took Mary’s arm, and gently drew her 
along with him, attempting to allay her fears by 
a few pleasant words. After he had assigned 
her to the care of old Caspar, he returned to the 
count. 

The count had taken a seat on the bench under 
the window, his head buried in his hands, 

But in the meantime, and while the count and 
Conrad had been talking, Graff had taken Con- 
rad’s hat with the red riband from the bench, 
reaching out of the window for that purpose. 
Then he roused his companion. 

*‘Eberhard,” he softly exclaimed, ‘‘awake!” 

“What is the matter?” groaned the half 
drunken man. 

‘Look at this hat!” 

“Why at the hat?” he said, rubbing his eyes, 

“The riband around it is from Mary, the 
heiress, Mary, I say.” 

“To whom does it belong?” 

*¢To Conrad, your rival; but be still; some one 
is approaching the bench before the house.” 

At this moment, and whilst Eberhard angrily 
trampled the hat under his feet, the count drew 
nigh, and sat down upon the bench. In another 
moment Conrad appeared. Neither suspected 
the listening hunters. 

‘Dear count,” began Conrad, ‘“‘why do you 
trouble yourself to come to me, instead of send- 
ing for me to come to the castle?” 

“Conrad,” said the count, deeply moved, as 
he grasped the hands of the former, ‘‘you are 
happy, very happy, because you can marry the 
girl you love.” ‘ 

“Yes, dear count,” whispered the young man, 
joyfully, ‘*ere autumn, Mary will be my wife. 
In the course of this week I had intended to ask 
for your consent, and you would not have refused 
it?” 

“Did I not tell you, friend Conrad, when we 
lay at the watch-fire, two weeks ago, and spoke 
about home, that we should go before the altar 
on the same day?” 

‘Oh, I remember it—the other day we stood 
at the outposts——” 

‘‘Where I would have been cut down by the 
insidious Danes,” the count quickly added, “if 
you had not rescued me at the risk of your own 
life.” 

‘*T had not intended to say that, dear count— 
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what I have done, any one would have done for } hastily, ‘you know the residence of my friend, 
his major.” the upper forester G-——?” 


“Conrad,” exclaimed the count, in a tone of 
despair, ‘Conrad, I wish the Danish bayonets 
had pierced me, that I would never again have 
seen these mountains?” 

“My God, what has happened? You had in- 
tended to tell me——” 

«Hear me,” said the count,-with a sigh, and 
judge for yourself whether my wish is a just 
one: they have robbed me of my Emma!” 

“How?” exclaimed Conrad, ‘the young coun- 
tess, of whom you spoke with so much affection?” 

“And whom I had intended to lead to the 
altar on my return. During my absence they 


have disposed of her hand: the family have con- }. 


cluded that she must marry the old Baron von 
H—.” 

“Incredible!” exclaimed Conrad. 

«And nevertheless true!” sighed the count. 

“The baron is at least twice as old as you, 
dear count. The young Countess Emma cannot 
love the old man!” 

“She loves only one, I know it; but her family 
desire it; and the poor girl must obey. I am 
told that in a few days the betrothment is to take 

e.”? 

“In a few days?” 

“The whole is the work of the baron, there- 
fore I have written to him, and sent him a chal- 
lenge.” 

“Dear count, what have you done?” 

“What my honor requires! This evening, at 
nine o’clock, the.duel will take place, at the ruins 
near the abbey.” 

Graff, who had attentively listened at the win- 
dow, whispered to his colleague, 

“The place is well selected, for it is peculiarly 
calculated to break one’s neck.” 

“But have you considered everything?” ob- 
jected Conrad, who doubted the abilities of the 
count; ‘did you consider that even your letter 
is sufficient to impeach and convict you?” 

“I defy everything,” replied the young count, 
sullenly, ‘‘as the thought of the future brings me 
to despair.” 

‘And suppose that the baron does not appear, 
and accuses you of having threatened his life?” 

‘*He will come, for he has courage.” 

‘And undoubtedly coolness too, whilst you are 
in the greatest agitation. Oh, my God, if he 
should kill you!” 

“No, no, fear nothing; I can depend upon my 
arm.” 

“And if you kill or wound the baron?” 

“In this case, which I almost take as granted, 


“I know it, a half an hour’s journey beyond 
the village, at the edge of the forest_—” 

‘“‘Thither go, after you have accompanied your 
Mary home. You will tell the upper forester of 
my duel, and ask him for his horses and his car- 
riage. Then drive to the crossway below this 
wood, and await me.” 

‘‘How, dear count, shall I not stand at your 
side when you fight?” 

‘No, my letter says that I come alone, and 
besides this I have no one to whom I could 
entrust my flight. If I am once beyond the 
boundaries, I take a ship for America.” 

‘‘But have you money for your journey?” 

‘“T have arranged everything; in my girdle is 
a considerable sum in gold.” 

** And your splendid property, dear count, with 
the lucrative forests?” 

“I do not own any more—it is all mortgaged. 
But now hasten,” said the count, rising, ‘‘for it 
is eight o’clock, and I must not let him wait. Be 
punctual and silent.” 

“Oh, my God!” exclaimed Conrad, ‘‘is there 
nothing that will change your resolution?” 

“‘Nothing in the world!” answered the count, 
firmly. ‘You tarry and consider—am I mis- 
taken in you? Will you not do me this last ser- 
vice ?” 

“You desire it, dear count, and so be it! I 
shall be with the horses and carriage at the 
crossway. Heaven grant that I must not wait 
too long for you!” 

“Conrad, can I depend upon your silence? 
Even Mary must not know it, as she is much 
attached to me.” 

“«My word for it!” 

*‘ Farewell!” 

The count wrapped his cloak around his shoul- 
ders, to conceal a pair of swords, and then dis- 
appeared in the woods. Conrad entered the 
tavern in great confusion, so that he did not 
think of his hat, which he had left upon the 
bench under the window. 

After a few minutes the young man came out 
of the house again; he led Mary by the arm, who 
stormed him with questions about the stranger. 
But Conrad kept his word; he gave evasive an- 
swers, and said nothing about the name of the 
count, or his object. They soon reached the 
village. At the farm they parted: Mary with a 
sorrowing heart, although she knew the good 
character of her lover, and Conrad with a beating 
breast for the fate of the count—for he was 
thinking that he could not arrive soon enough 





I count upon you. Listen,” continued the count, 





at the crossway for his safety. 
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In the meantime Graff and Eberhard came out 
of the tavern. They wished old Caspar a loud 
good night, and disappeared in the forest. The 
old man locked the door of his little house. 


III. 


Ir was past nine o’clock when the deep silence 
of the village was interrupted by music and loud 
huzzas: the young boys and girls were congratu- 
lating the new town magistrate. They halted at 
his window, whilst the band of music played a 
dashing march. All who had not been attached 
to the procession, now made their appearance, 
partly to hear the music, and partly to listen to 
the speech of the magistrate. 

Mary, who expected to meet Conrad here again, 
was likewise present; she walked up to a group 
of young girls, just as Valentine came proudly 
out of the house and stepped upon a large 
stone, which lay at the white-washed wall. His 
harangue, spoken loud and distinctly, was heard 
all around. 

But the troubled bride heard but few of his 
words. Her thoughts busied themselves with 
Conrad and the mysterious stranger in the woods. 
Her searching glances went over the whole assem- 
blage, but the face of him whom she loved was 
not there. 

The speech was concluded, and the village 
musicians began a new march. Mary, whose 
anxiety increased every minute, withdrew unob- 
served, and was just about entering the door of 
her house, when the music suddenly ceased, 
and the mass pressed toward the spot whence 
the magistrate had made his speech. Greatly 
alarmed, she stood still and listened, for she felt 
as if she was to hear something adverse of Con- 
rad. This presentiment seemed destined to be 
fulfilled. In the noise and confusion she dis- 
tinctly heard the voice of Rosa, whom she had 
imagined to be still with her aunt in the neigh- 
boring village. With great effort she collected 
herself, and pressed through the dense crowd to 
the door of the magistrate. 

Here stood Rosa, pale and breathless, before 
Valentine, and attempted to speak, but terror 
and exhaustion prevented her for a while. 

“‘What is going on? what has occurred?” cried 
men and women, as all pressed still nearer. 

‘Rosa, Rosa,” stammered Mary, as she sup- 
ported the exhausted friend, ‘‘for God’s sake, 
what brings you hither? Has any misfortune 
occurred?” 

“Silence!” commanded the magistrate. ‘What 
brings you to me, my child?” 

In a few minutes Conrad’s sister had so far 
recovered that she could come to words. 
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“Longer than I had expected,” she said, in 
broken sentences, ‘certain business detained me 
with my aunt—it was night when I passed the 
ruins of the abbey—when I suddenly heard foot. 
steps—I was frightened—but I continued on my 
way—I walked around the bend of the fallen 
wall—when I saw in the moonshine how a man 
defended himself against two robbers—much 
terrified, I concealed myself behind a rock which 
stands by the way—lI listened tremblingly—the 
noise of the combatants diminished—but the 
wind, which arose, brought me the hat of one 
of the murderers—I took it and ran toward the 
village—here is the hat!” 

With a trembling hand she gave the hat, which 
she had until now concealed beneath her apron, 
to Mary, who stood next to her. Mary had no 
sooner beheld it, than she was stupified with 
horror, for she recognized the red riband which 
she had wound about Conrad’s hat, as a testi- 
monial of her love. 

She stared upon the momentous, though mute 
witness, until the magistrate took it into his pos- 
session. Conrad’s uncertain answers, and his 
singular behavior after his conversation with the 
stranger in the forest, rushed suddenly into her 
mind; and she doubted not, for a moment, but 
that the man whom she loved had taken part in 
the perpetrated crime, and that Rosa, his own 
sister, had betrayed him. 

‘Well, then, at the ruins near the abbey you 
have seen that a man was attacked by highway- 
men?” asked the magistrate. 

“Yes,” replied Rosa, who had now recovered, 
“and that hat must belong to one of the mur- 
derers.” 

‘*¢ Friends,” cried Valentine, ‘‘there is no doubt 
but that a murder has been committed in the 
vicinity of our village, for this hat is moist with 
blood. Go to your houses, and fetch all the 
weapons you have—be here again in five minutes, 
we must search the whole forest—I, as magis- 
trate, will take the lead.” 

The farmers scattered in all directions to obey 
the summons. The women and girls returned to 
their houses in terror. Everywhere through the 
village were heard low murmurs, and conjectures 
about the murderers. 

Mary was the only one who suspected Conrad, 
for she alone had recognized his hat. But she 

led the picions in her bosom, though 
the pain she suffered for her lover almost broke 
her heart. 

‘‘Mary,” inquired Rosa, as she grasped the arm 
of her friend, ‘‘where is my Brother Conrad?” 

“I do not know!” stammered the poor girl. 

‘¢ Was he not here?” 
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«J have not seen him in the crowd.” 

«You tremble, Mary; are you frightened more 
than I? Perhaps you fear——” 

“Qh, no,” replied Mary, quickly, ‘‘I fear noth- 
ing. Your narrative has filled me with terror 
and anxiety to such a degree that I am hardly 
able to speak—that is all.” 

Be at ease,” candidly replied the gay girl, 
«the criminals will soon be traced, and then they 
can do no more injury. I am glad that I found 
the whole village assembled, and that the magis- 
trate can act immediately. See, there is one 
company of young men aready, and there an- 
other. Oh, that they could take the villains!” 

Whilst thus talking, they had arrived at Mary’s 
door. 

“Good night, Rosa,” said the unhappy bride. 

“Good night, Mary; and what shall I say to 
my brother?” 

“TI hope he may sleep better than I! Good 
night.” 

Mary entered her house and locked the door. 
When she was alone in her chamber, the long- 
suppressed tears broke forth: she sank upon a 
chair, and wept bitterly. 

The first thunder-claps of the approaching 
storm were heard, and bright flashes lighted the 
room for a few moments at atime. Meanwhile 
upon the common before the magistrate’s house 
more than fifty men, armed with guns, axes and 
poles, had assembled. 

Just as the magistrate, armed with a long 
sword, came out of his house, the war-like multi- 
tude was augmented by two more—Graff and 
Eberhard, who inquired after the object of the 
meeting. Valentine gave a brief account of the 
occurrence. 

“We accompany you, friends,” exclaimed 
Graff. ‘The neighborhood must be freed of 
this rabble! Move on, to the abbey!” 

When Valentine spoke about the hat, which 
one of the highwayman had lost, Eberhard had 
to support himself against his friend Graff, being 
scarcely able to stand up. 

“Coward,” whispered the hunter into his ear, 
“will you betray us? Collect yourself; the hat 
with the red riband will throw all suspicion upon 
Conrad, and you may yet get the farm, for Mary 
is too discreet to marry a convicted robber.” 

“You are right,” replied Eberhard, ‘‘I follow 
you, uncle,” he said, after the departing farmers, 
“T will only get my gun, which is in your house.” 

In a few minutes the hunters passed Mary’s 
window. 

A flash of lightning gave them an opportunity 
of seeing the pale face of the poor girl, who looked 
weepingly toward the now solitary common. 
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**Have you seen her?” whispered Graff. 

‘‘She appears to wait for Conrad,” replied the 
forester. 

“«T doubt whether he will come.” 

“And if he does come?” asked Eberhard, 
tremblingly. 

‘She will this evening have received him for 
the last time.” 

When the train had reached the forest, the 
storm broke out with such a fury, that the trees 
looked as if sheeted in fire, and the mountains 
re-echoed the thunder-claps, which followed each 
other in quick succession. 

Mary sat at the window all night and wept. 


Iv. 


A cLEAR morning succeeded to the tempestuous 
night. ‘Field and forest sent a balsamic odor into 
the sea of light, which undulated in bright rays 
over the landscape. Mary, with pale face, and 
eyes red from weeping, left the room, and walked 
through the fragrant garden to a close arbor, 
which stood at the farthest end of the former. 
She sat down upon the wooden bench, and sup- 
ported her burning head with her hand, fixing 
her eyes upon the pleasant church-steeple, the 
point of which appeared over a group of lindens 
beyond the garden-hedge. 

Mary truly and sincerely loved the man of 
whose crime she had the clearest and most un- 
deniable evidence. ‘*What can have induced 
him to it?” she had asked herself a thousand 
times during the night. At times she attributed 
it to his poverty, his ambition to bring her some 
money—but then, again, she could not believe 
this, when she remembered that she herself pos- 
sessed a good farm, on whose income her future 
husband could live. ‘‘No,” she exclaimed, ‘love 
for me has not made him a criminal, he must 
have had some other reason. Had he truly loved 
me, he would have kept his honor pure and un- 
spotted.” 

With a deep sigh she bowed her pale face upon 
her heaving breast, and fixed her wet eye upon 
the ground, which was strewed over with yellow 
gravel, where, the day before, Conrad had with 
a cane drawn a plan of the battle in which he 
saved the life of the young Count Rudolph. 

With an involuntary shriek she held both hands 
before her eyes, as the thought arose within her: 
had he but died an honorable death! The poor 
girl still loved Conrad, though a criminal. 

The report of footsteps aroused her from her 
meditations. She opened her eyes, and saw Rosa, 
who gaily hastened toward the arbor. 

‘“‘She knows nothing about the crime of her 
brother,” Mary whispered to herself; ‘if it 
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depends alone on me she will never find it out. 
Yes, yes, neither she nor anybody else in the 
whole world!” 

«Good morning, Mary,” cried Conrad’s sister. 
‘They said you went to the garden to see what 
damage the storm has done—and now I find you 
dreaming. What is the matter? Has a quarrel 
taken place between you and Conrad? Last 
evening I thought you looked cast down, to-day 
I see you really sorrowful; and my brother I 
miss, too!” 

**Rosa,” asked Mary, anxiously, ‘did you ex- 
pect to find your brother here?” 

“Certainly! Where else?” 

*¢Have you not seen him this morning yet?” 

** No, he was not at home last night?” 

Mary, getting still paler, turned away; Rosa 
produced new proofs of Conrad’s crime. 

‘Be not uneasy about this,” continued Rosa, 
with sympathizing candor, ‘‘he informed us last 
night that we should not wait for him, as some 
important business kept him from home. This 
morning, I thought he would first come to you, 
for the bride is before the sister.” 

“TI do not know where your brother is,” re- 
plied Mary, concealing her emotion, ‘‘ perhaps 
he is not as anxious to see me as you imagine.” 

‘“‘How!” exclaimed Rosa, indignantly, ‘*you 
think my brother unfaithful? No, Mary, my 
brother has not fallen so low. Only be calm, he 
will and must come; I know him better, and do 
not mistrust him. Our town magistrate, too, is 
surprised, that he did not accompany him last 
night in pursuit of the highwaymen.” 

“Well, what have they discovered?” asked 
Mary, hastily. 

“Nothing. At the place I designated they 
found many broken twigs and leaves, that is all. 
That a fight has occurred there is evident, but 
no traces of blood could be discovered; it was, in 
all probability, only a robbery.” 

“Is not that enough? A highway robbery is 
punished with death—and were it not, the dis- 
grace itself were death.” 

“T think so too, Mary! The magistrate is 
determined to hang the perpetrator. This morn- 
ing early he was with me, and troubled me with 
several questions. Among the rest, whether, in 
my terror, I might not have taken a bush for a 
robber? Mary, Mary!” she suddenly cried, as 
she pointed toward an elevation, close to the 
garden-hedge—‘‘see there, was I not right?” 

Both girls looked, Rosa with astonishment, 
and Mary with horror, for Conrad, with crossed 
arms and bowed head, was coming down the path 
which led to a small gate in the garden-hedge. 
Presently he was so near that Mary could see 





that instead of a hat, he wore a cloth cap with 
a leather screen. 

‘It is Conrad,” she said, tremblingly. 

“I wonder what has happened to him?” asked 
Rosa. ‘He is generally so pleasant—and this 
morning——” 

** Rosa, will you do me a favor?” 

‘«With pleasure.” 

“T suspect your brother comes to this arbor— 
we will withdraw a little, and not disturb him in 
his meditations.” 

“TI bet,” replied, Rosa, laughingly, “you have 
had a quarrel—_—” 

The girls had scarcely arrived at their hiding- 
place, when Conrad opened the garden-gate, 
slowly walked through the garden, and sat down 
in the half darkened arbor. 

‘¢Farther I cannot go,” he muttered to him- 
self. ‘Oh, my God! what a terrible night, and 
still no information—I have in vain waited with 
my carriage at the cross-road. And I havo 
searched the ruins and the forest—nowhere a 
trace of my poor count; what may have become 
of him? Have they fought? Terrible uncer- 
tainty—and I dare communicate it to no one.” 

“Do you understand what he says to him- 
self?” tremblingly inquired Mary. 

No.” 

“He sighs.” 

‘¢Perhaps his conscience troubles him,” said 
Conrad’s sister, with a smile. 

«His conscience ?” exclaimed Mary, with terror. 

*‘Listen, he talks again.” 

*¢And Mary,” continued Conrad, so loud that 
the girls could distinctly understand him— 
‘“‘what will poor Mary think of my absence? 
Last evening already she was troubled, because 
I could give her no satisfactory answers to her 
questions.” 

Rosa could be silent no longer: she broke from 
the hand of her friend, and stood before the 
surprised Conrad. 

“You want to know what Mary thinks of 
your absence?” she loudly cried. 

“Rosa!” 

“She thinks as I do: that it does not show 
well for a lover, who expects to marry before 
long, to be gone a whole night, and nobody to 
know where he is!” 

At this moment the pale bride came forth, and 
silently but reproachfully looked at the young 
man. 

‘“‘Mary,” he exclaimed, ‘I was kept away the 
whole night contrary to my will—can you for- 
give me?” 

“T shall forgive you, Conrad?” she sorrow- 
fully replied. ‘‘ Ask your conscience!” 
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Rosa, Mary,” said the young man, with con- 
fusion, “‘has he been seen in the village this 
morning?” 

“Who?” 

«Our young Count Rudolph.” 

“No. But what do you want with the count?” 
asked Rosa, with surprise. 

«I want to see him, to speak to him, that I 
may at last escape from this terrible uncer- 
tainty!” 

Mary covered her face with both hands, for 
she thought that he intended to confess all to 
the count, as his crime seemed to hang heavily 
upon his heart. Rosa’s suspicion, too, was raised 
the more, the longer she looked at her brother; 
it must be something more than a lover’s quar- 
rel, she felt, that troubled him. 

“Conrad,” she anxiously exclaimed, ‘‘what 
has happened—you are quite alarmed?” 

“A secret was confided to me, which gives me 
trouble——” 

“A secret! May your bride and your sister 
not know this secret?” 

“Ask me not, I pray you—for I cannot tell 
it.” , 
“Oh! unhappy girl that I am!” sobbed Mary, 
and fell weeping upon the seat in the arbor. 

“Mary, Mary!” cried Conrad, as he hastened 
to her, and attempted to console her. But she 
pushed him back, and continued to weep aloud. 

“Oh, my God!” said Rosa, deeply moved, 
“the anguish will make her sick.” 

“Anguish? what anguish?’ 

“The robbery in the ruins at the abbey.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Conrad, and stared 
athis sister. ‘Rosa, is it already known?” 

The young man had spoken these words 
with an anxiety that shook the very heart of 
Mary, for they completed the proof of his guilt. 

“Conrad, Conrad,” she asked, with a trembling 
voice, ‘‘do you know ought about the occurrence 
at the ruins?” 

But without replying to this question, he 
grasped both hands of his sister, and exclaimed 
entreatingly, - 

“Rosa, if my happiness, my tranquillity, is 
dear to you, oh, tell me what you know—speak! 
speak!” 

“What I have seen with my own eyes, that a 
terrible fight has taken place there, and one man 
lay upon the ground—I ran to the village and 
cried for help—they hastened to the abbey but 
found nothing.” 

“And all this you have yourself seen?” 

“My God! yes. The man on the ground was 


in uniform, for his epaulette glittered in the 
moonshine.” 








‘“*Be silent, girl,” exclaimed Conrad, with ter- 
tor, ‘‘for God’s sake, not another word about it!” 

**Why not?” 

«Because the life of a man is involved !” 

Mary again fell upon the seat. But her eye 
observed every movement of Conrad, her ear 
drank each of his words. 

“Oh, my God!” muttered the young man to 
himself, ‘who may be the departed one? Is he 
dead or yet alive? And where ishe? Oh, thatI 
could meet his opponent!” 

Like a madman, who is unconscious of his 
situation, poor Conrad rushed out of the arbor 
toward the garden-gate, through which he had 
entered. But before he arrived there, the town 
magistrate, Valentine, appeared, gasping for 
breath. 

“Hold!” he commanded the fugitive, and 
placed himself in his way; ‘‘one moment.” 

“TY cannot!” cried Conrad. 

“You must,” replied the town magistrate, 
warmly, ‘‘I must speak to you.” 

*‘You wish to speak? Speak, quick!” 

‘Only one word. Do you know this hat?” 
asked Valentine, as he brought the hat with the 
red riband out from beneath the skirts of his 
coat, and held it up to Conrad. 

“Certainly? it is mine.” 

‘How, what!” stammered the magistrate, 
*‘you, your hat?” 

‘‘Well, yes! The red riband that adorns it 
was bestowed to me by Mary—why do you ask? 
what about the hat?” 

*¢ And you confess that it belongs to you?” 

“Oh, my God! I forgot my errand,” cried 
Conrad, and made an attempt to go on. 

“Stop!” cried the magistrate, and grasped the 
arm of the fugitive. But Conrad broke loose, and 
rushed through the garden-gate into the field. 

The arbor was now filled by the loud weeping 
and sobbing of the two girls, which brought the 
confused Valentine again to his senses. 

“Stop him, stop him!” he cried, “‘stop him.” 

‘‘Where is my brother?” asked Rosa, as she 
came forth from the arbor. 

«« Away over the mountains. You must testify, 
children, to what he has himself confessed. Ah! 
my presentiments. To him, then, belongs the 
mysterious hat. Now I will satisfy the supreme 
counsellor that I am a born town magistrate. 
The police must saddle immediately, and pursue 
the fugitive.” 

“Gracious God!” cried Rosa, and ran after 
her brother, caring nothing more about those 
who remained behind. 

*‘Farewell, Miss Mary,” said the magistrate, 
scornfully. ‘You have a valiant lover!” 
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Mary could weep no more; but the pallor of 
death covered her lovely face, and from her eye 
streamed an unearthly brilliancy. 

“Mr. Valentine,” she said, with a firm tone 
of voice, ‘I must speak to you—stay.” 

«¢ When I have taken the malefactor,” replied 
the magistrate, and started to leave the garden. 

‘No, this instant.” 

“You are cunning, Miss, you will keep me 
here that Conrad san escape. But I am not 
caught so easily.” 

“You must stay,” said Mary, firmly, and she 
forcibly drew the magistrate into the arbor.” 

‘Girl, will you detain the agent of the govern- 
ment? It seems to me you know something about 
the knavery of your lover?” 

These words brought the tears to the eyes of 
the poor girl. Weeping aloud, she fell upon her 
knees, and imploringly lifted up her hands. 

“Mercy, mercy!” she exclaimed; “rob me 
not of the last hope whieh this terrible moment 
has created within me. I know nothing about 
the occurrence at the ruins!” 

‘¢Well, but what course do you intend to take ?” 

*sT will save him from death!” 

‘‘Not with my assistance? I am town magis- 
trate!” 

“Listen to me.” 

“‘No, no, my position forbids it. I have no 
pity for a criminal.” 

‘Then have compassion on your poor ward, 
whose father you promised to be.” 

**T shall resign the guardianship. I will have 
nothing to do with a girl who loves a male- 
factor.” 

“Oh, my God! do not talk about love at this 
terrible moment.” 

‘*My nephew, who loves you from his very 
heart, you have disdainfully rejected. Yes, yes,” 
added the magistrate, ironically, “<I believe it, 
honest Conrad deserves the preference in all 
respects! Girl, the shame which you have cast 
on him and me, will never vanish from my 
memory.” 

Suddenly Mary arose. 

‘¢Mr. Valentine,” she said, with a forced smile, 
“¢you say your nephew, Eberhard, loves me?” 

“So he told you himself on Saturday——” 

‘Listen tome. Up to this time, you are the 
only one, besides Rosa and myself, that knows 
the horrible secret of last night—observe eternal 
silence on the matter, and arrest all pursuit of 
the unfortunate Conrad, so that he may be 
enabled to leave the country—and I will publicly 
acknowledge that I love your nephew, and will 
give him my hand. Take my life—if Conrad is 
saved, I am ready to die!” 





ww 

This proposition staggered the magistrate: 
not out of compassion to the pale and bean. 
tiful girl, not to gratify the inclinations of his 
nephew, but because his avaricious heart ex. 
pected a profitable business. He grasped her 
hand, and led her to the seat. 

“Mary,” said he, ‘I rejoice for your sake, 
that you at length have come to a knowledge of 
yourself, and are ready to deny this villain, who, 
when yet a boy, betrayed his nature. That you 
may save your honor, and because I am your 
guardian, I will set justice aside, and agree to 
your proposition.” 

“You agree?” exclaimed Mary. 

“Here is my hand. Since nothing was dig- 
covered at the place where the crime was com- 
mitted, I think I shall be able to conceal the 
secret.” 

‘‘May heaven reward you!” said the poor, 
weeping girl. 

‘But one condition I must insist on,” con- 
tinued the magistrate, after a pause, during 
which he had reviewed the well-cultivated and 
extensive garden, and the pleasant dwelling- 
house. 

“‘What do you want yet?” whispered Mary. 

*‘ According to the new law, the civil mar- 
riage has been introduced into our country, and 
went in force a week ago—lI desire that you 
to-day sign the marriage contract with my 
nephew, in the form I lay it before you.” 

‘My life is in your hand,” was the resigned 
answer, “I agree to anything, so that Conrad 
will be secure from dishonor.” 

‘That he shall remain so, is as much my in- 
terest as yours. Now follow me to the house, 
dear ward; forget the past night.” 

Mary, exhausted almost to death, took his arm, 
and entered her little room, where she spent the 
forenoon in gloomy despair. 

Valentine, who could scarcely await the time 
when his avarice was to be gratified, immediately 
consulted his nephew, Eberhard, who met him as 
he was about entering his house. The young 
rake acquainted his uncle with lis large debt, 
and the latter promised to forward the amount 
to the city, as soon as the marriage contract was 
signed. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon the contract 
was signed. Mary permitted herself to be led 
about like a child. 

V. 

Wuitr the marriage contract was being signed 
at Mary’s residence, Conrad arrived at the man 
sion of the Baron von H——. Of him, as the 
rival of the count, he expected to learn the latter’s 
fate. 
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Though a servant he announced himself to the ; I—while you were in the castle of your beautiful 
baron. bride, I tarried at the crossways, as we had 


«You may come in,” was the reply. 

With a beating heart, Conrad opened the high 
folding-doors of a pavilion, which was shaded by 
lofty chesnuts, and entered a cool and roomy 
apartment. But he had scarcely thrown a glance 
into it, when he gave a shriek of joy; young 
Count Rudolph sat with the baron upon a sofa. 
Conrad’s entrance seemed to have interrupted a 
confidential conversation between the two-men. 

«Conrad, Conrad!” exclaimed the count, and 
presented the friend to the baron as the preserver 
of his life. 

“Baron,” said Conrad, ‘I am not now under 
the necessity of requesting an audience of you— 
my errand concerns the count, about whose fate 
I was in ignorance.” 

“Stay, children, and speak what is necessary— 
business calls me to my secretary, who has been 
waiting for me all day in vain—stay, and ease 
your hearts.” y 

With these words the old man left the apart- 
ment, after he had pleasantly given his hand to 
the young count. : 

“Oh, dear count,” exclaimed Conrad, ‘‘I cannot 
express my joy in words—may I trust my eyes? 
You—at your rival’s side? And none of you 
wounded ——” 

“Who knows whether I would have been yet 
alive,” replied the count, smilingly, ‘if the baron 
had appeared at the ruins a few minutes later?” 

“The baron?” cried Conrad, with surprise. 

“No other! The bandits, whom I unfortu- 
nately could not recognize, are dangerous vil- 
lains. After they had robbed me, they tried to 
kill me too. I defended myself with all my 
might, but the robbers threw me upon the ground, 
and would certainly have accomplished their ob- 
ject, had not the baron, with drawn sword, step- 
ped between us as my deliverer.” 

“Long live the baron!” cried Conrad. 

“And now imagine my surprise,” continued 
the count, ‘‘as he smilingly gave me his hand, 
and said in-a pleasant tone of voice, ‘young 
blusterer! why have you concealed your love 
from me? Emma, who loves you with all her 
heart, had more confidence in me. Instead of 
fighting here, please accompany me to the castle, 
and pacify the bride, who is in great trouble on 
your account.’ ” 

“Thank God! Long live the baron!” 

“T was about falling at his feet, but he 
stretched out his arms, and pressed me to his 
bosom. Now, dear Conrad, I am the happiest 
of all men!” 

“I believe it!” replied the young man. ‘But 





agreed, amid rain, thunder and lightning. I 
waited all night. When morning came, I ran 
through the ruins and the forest in despair—I 
inquired at your castle, but could nowhere find 
a trace of you. At last I concluded to ask your 
opponent about the result of the duel, and thank 
God, it turned out better than we either had 
reason to expect. But now I must hasten to 
pacify my poor Mary, who was very angry with 
me last evening, because I would give her no 
satisfactory answer about my conversation with 
the mysterious stranger in the forest. I suppose 
I can now, dear count,” added Conrad, with a 
smile, ‘‘under the seal of silence, confide the 
secret to my bride, to clear myself from all pos- 
sible suspicion?” 

“Oh, no, dear Conrad,” exclaimed the count, 
good-humoredly, ‘‘not you, it becomes me to ap- 
pease your sweet-heart, and te beg her pardon 
for the trouble I have caused her.” 

“What?” 

“Mary, my beautiful foster-sister, must expect 
a visit from me. I will publicly return to her 
the bridegroom, whom I so mysteriously enticed 
from her for a short time.” 

‘‘Then I have no objection, dear count, for you 
will soon soften her anger. When may she ex- 
pect you?” 

“Expect me? We go together. I expect my 
carriage every moment—you ride at my side to 
the door of your bride.” 

‘‘No, dear count——” 

“T suffer no contradiction—my purpose re- 
mains unalterable.” 

Conrad would have made further objections, 
but the count took him in his embrace, and in 
the true sense smothered every word in his 
mouth. 

Dinner was past with the baron. But a table 
was spread for Conrad, in one of the side rooms. 
The young man had eaten nothing since the pre- ° 
vious evening, and it may well be imagined that 
the invitation was not unwelcome. 

Strengthened at body and heart, he had just 
finished when the carriage arrived. The count 
was still in the castle, bidding adieu to his bride 
and the baron. 

«“‘Conrad,” exclaimed the coachman, who had 
participated in the campaign as groom to the 
count, ‘‘it is well that I meet you here.” 

“Why so?” 

“Your sister was at the castle just as I was 
driving away. She was seeking you, because 
you said you would go to see the count. I told 
her that I was about to go and bring him, and 
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that he was at the mansion of the baron, when 
she replied, ‘then my brother is there too.’ She 
then gave me this letter for you.” 

Conrad recognized Mary’s handwriting at first 
view. A dark presentiment arose in his breast, 
as his quivering hand broke the seal of the letter. 
Once more he drew breath, and then said, ‘‘there 
was only one remedy to save you, and God gave 
me strength to apply it; it is the greatest, the 
last sacrifice of my love for you! For this I re- 
quest a sacrifice in return—flee, after you have 
read my lines, this neighborhood, and never, 
never return.” 

The poor young man could scarcely trust his 
senses; the contents of the letter were to him as 
mysterious as they were terrible. With his face 
unearthly pale, he once more read it. As if 
struck by lightning, he stood and stared at the 
momentous paper. 

In this state he was found by the count, who 
pleasantly came down the steps, and hastened 
toward the carriage. 

«¢ Well, Conrad,” he exclaimed, after he had 
entered the carriage, ‘‘come sit by my side.” 

Mechanically he complied with the invitation. 

«¢ What do you hold in your hand?” asked the 
count, astonished at Conrad’s appearance. 

Conrad handed him the letter without speaking 
a word. 

“¢Singular,” said the count, after he had read 
the letter, and compassionately looked into the 
gloomy eye of his preserver. ‘‘Are you fully 
satisfied that Mary wrote these lines ?” 

“Tes,” 

«« She has resorted to some stratagem to punish 
you for remaining away so long.” 

‘‘The mysteriousness and earnestness of the 
letter scarcely admit of such an interpretation. 
And I remember, too, the singular behavior of 
my bride, when I saw her at the arbor this 
morning; and when, on hearing of the attack 
upon your person, I immediately withdrew.” 

‘¢ Then the people know of it?” 

‘Rosa, who returned from my aunt, is said to 
have seen the conflict.” 

«There is a misunderstanding at the bottom, 
which we will soon bring to daylight. Peter,” 
cried the count to the coachman, ‘‘ drive at full 
gallop. In half an hour we must be at the village. 
Stop at Mary’s farm, and not at the castle.” 

Peter gave his whip to the fiery horses. The 
two young men did not speak a word—each one 
was left to his own meditations. A half an hour 
had scarcely elapsed—though it appeared to 
Conrad like an eternity—when the carriage 
reached the first houses of the village. <A few 
minutes more, and the foaming horses stopped 





before Mary’s house. The count addressed an 
encouraging word to Conrad, and then they 
entered. 

‘‘ Heavens!” cried Mary, who sat pale and 
weeping in her chair, and did not seem to have 
noticed the arrival of the carriage ; ‘‘ unfortunate 
man! What do you want here? Did you not 
receive my letter?” 

‘‘Dear count,” stammered Conrad, “you see 
that it is terrible truth!” 

‘*Mary,” said the count, seriously, “what 
means this ?” 

“Fly this neighborhood!” cried the girl, with 
a heaving breast, ‘away, away, ere destruction 
reaches you!” 

“Are you mad?” cried the count. ‘Explain 
your singular conduct.” 

It was not till now that Mary recognized the 
count; she looked at him for a moment with 
staring eyes; then she sank weeping into the 
chair, and covered her face with her apron. 

Conrad stood in the middle of the room, and, 
as if he had really committed a crime, held his 
trembling hands before his eyes, from which 
rolled a stream of tears. The count had walked 
up to Mary, and tried to get her to speak. 

*‘Conrad,” she at length exclaimed, and pointed 
toward the door, ‘‘fly, fly, before the magistrate 
returns.” 

“‘My God,” said the count, ‘‘why should Con- 
rad fear the magistrate?” 

‘“‘Why? Shall I repeat the terrible narra- 
tive?” 

Suddenly the young man lifted up his head; 
pride strengthened his nerves, and dissipated for 
a moment the pangs of his love. ‘‘ Mary,” he 
firmly said, ‘‘you desire that I leave your house, 
that the magistrate may not find me here—my 
honor as a soldier demands that I yield not a 
step until I get an explanation. What have you 
against me?” 

‘¢Conrad, will you still deceive me?” exclaimed 
Mary, vehemently. 

*¢ Mary, I demand, by your honor and by mine, 
that you, in the presence of the count, explain 
with what you charge me!” 

‘‘Where were you last night?” she asked, as 
she turned away her eyes, and with an anxious 
and beating heart awaited a reply. 

**T was with the friend of the count, the upper 
forester of G——.” 

*¢ And on business for me,” continued the count, 
‘which I could entrust only to my friend, and the 
preserver of my life.” 

Mary lifted up her head and looked at the two 
men, as if the words of the count had bereft her 
of her reason; the gloomy eye seemed to be 
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ready to start from its socket, and the bosom 
heaved vehemently. 

«Listen,” said the count, affectionately, “banish 
your trouble and your jealousy, for Conrad loves 
you with all the power of his heart. If he com- 
mitted a mistake, J will bear the blame; for Iam 
the man that sought him last evening, to request 
@ favor that kept him all night from the village. 
Lexacted his promise to observe profound silence 
even toward you. I assure you, on my word of 
honor, that he was engaged in my behalf.” 

With a piercing shriek, poor Mary fell sense- 
less to the floor. Conrad hastened to the spot, 
and with both arms embraced her, as if he would 
impart new vitality into her system. 

“My God!” exclaimed the count, ‘what has 
occurred here? Has jealousy robbed the poor 
girl of her reason?” 

At this moment the door was opened, and the 
town magistrate, followed by his nephew, Eber- 
hard, entered the room. A solemn pause of sur- 
prise and terror reigned for a moment in the 
apartment. Mary still lay lifeless in Conrad’s 
arms. 

“What do I see?” at length exclaimed Valen- 
tine. ‘*This man still here? And you, count,” 
he added, with a bow, ‘‘do you not know——” 

“Villain!” cried Eberhard, ‘‘you still venture 


to enter this house? Be gone, ere justice stretches 
out her hand for you.” 
Conrad was scarcely conscious of himself. 
“Ho, scoundrel,” he cried, ‘‘it is you that has 
“ set his foot in this house, during my short ab- 


sence! Now I can explain to myself——” 

“Away,” commanded Eberhard, ‘‘ Mary is my 
wife!” 

“ Your wife?” 

“The marriage contract is signed and lawfully 
recorded—away, I am master of this house!” 

Softly, as if all his strength was failing him, 
Conrad laid the senseless maiden down by the 
chair, and supported himself by clinging to the 
table. 

“Count,” whispered the town magistrate, ‘here 
is the marriage contract. You know the civil 
marriage——” 

The count pushed the paper away with his 
hand. Then he walked up to Mary, who now 
began to show signs of returning life. It could 
distinctly be seen that the firmness of her mind 
strove to overcome the weakness of the body. 

“Mary,” he said, earnestly, ‘‘it appears that 
you have become the victim of a vile conspiracy 
—but in the name of that God who punishes dis- 
honesty, I request you to explain this terrible 
confusion!” 

Mary’s eyes sought poor Conrad, who stood at 
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the table, a statue of sorrow and despair. Sho 
arose, not without great emotion, and walked to 
him with trembling steps. wel 

‘“‘Conrad,” she whispered, ‘what I have done, 
was done out of love for you—you know how I 
love you! And never, never shall I forget you— 
yet shun this place. You have seen me happy 
in my love for you—my wretchedness in my de- 
spair you shall not see—for I am the wife of the 
Forester Eberhard!” 

“Conrad,” said the count, resolutely, “you 
have lost your bride, but gained a friend, who 
will, with everything at his command, provide 
for your welfare. And if you love your friend, 
follow him; on his arm you shall leave the place 
of your misfortune; to his castle you shall go: 
and on it you can look as your home until I shall 
have succeeded in unmasking this mean con- 
spiracy! Follow me!” 

With these words he stepped to Conrad, and 
with deep emotion held the unhappy man to his 
breast. Then he took his arm for the purpose 
of leaving the room. ° 

‘*Conrad, Conrad!” cried Mary, despairingly, 
as she stretched her hands after him. 

The young man cast back another glance, and 
then silently followed the count. 

The next minute the rattling of the carriage 
was heard that conveyed the two friends to the 
castle. 

“‘Mr. Valentine,” said Mary, with a firm voice, 
as she collected all her energy, ‘‘according to 
law, I ain the wife of your nephew.” 

‘‘No man can say anything against it,” replied 
the magistrate; ‘you have given your word to 
my Eberhard, and the law has confirmed it.” 

“The law,” continued Mary, ‘“‘but not the 
church.” 

‘This matters not; if the law has been com- 
plied with, then it is all right, according to our 
enlightened ideas.” 

“‘But not according to mine. 
my desire.” 

‘Well, what do you wish?” asked the magis- 
trate, ironically. 

‘I desire,” said Mary, with dignity, ‘‘that you 
look upon me as unmarried, until the priest has 
consecrated the legal marriage. So long will I 
remain in the entire possession of my rights and 
property.” 

«‘And when shall the priest finish the busi- 
ness?” inquired Eberhard. 

‘‘When I am ready for it—perhaps next Sun- 
day.” 

“Mary,” said ‘the hunter, galiantly, ‘this 
postponement is, it is true, a misfortune to my 
heart, but I assent.” 


Therefore hear 
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“You understand, that till then solitude is 
desizable to me——” 

‘“‘This meaifs, in other words,” said the magis- 
trate, angrily, ‘that we shall take leave. Well 
we shall go. To-day, it is Monday—five days 
remain to prepare——” 

«‘ Make no preparations, Mr. Valentine.” 

«But you will certainly remove to the house 
of my nephew, which is charmingly situated at 
the edge of the forest.” . 

“I shall do what becomes my duty as a wife.” 

Mary saluted the men, and went into her bed- 
chamber, the door of which opened into her room. 

Uncle and nephew left the house, and on the 
way imparted to one another their apprehensions 
as to Mary’s intentions. 

“The contract is legally concluded,” said the 
magistrate; ‘if your wife does not comply with 
the obligations agreed upon, then the law will 
compel her to it.” 

Night again found Eberhard and Graff together 
in the tavern, where they emptied one bottle 
after another, for the complete success of their 
plans. 

VI. 

Wuitst Mary wept in solitude in her chamber 
separated from all the world, Conrad occupied 
@ room in the castle of the count. Rosa, who 





attended to her brother’s rural affairs during his } 
absence, visited him every day, and reported ; 
what was said in the village about the occur- | 


rence. 

“Oh, my God!” he exclaimed, ‘“‘had Mary de- } 
ceived me in the most shameful manner in the } 
world, I could comfort myself, and treat her with } 
the contempt she would deserve in that case. } 
But as it is, she has become a sacrifice to her } 
love for me, and I have lost a faithful heart.” 

The count, who was deeply affected by Con- 
rad’s misfortune, in vain exerted himself to per- } 
suade him to apply for a legal investigation, 
and to have the marriage contract annulled; he } 
always expressed himself decidedly against it, } 
as he was not inclined to involve Mary in an in- 
vestigation. But he confidentially expected that 
Mary herself would take some steps to regain 
her liberty, and with this hope, which every day 
grew stronger, he lived at the castle inactive like 
a hermit. But when he heard of Rosa, that next } 
Sunday the marriage ceremony was to be per- } 
formed at church, the last ray of hope departed; 
he informed the count that he would emigrate to 
America. 

Although the count suspected a premeditated 
case of villainy, from the circumstance that Con- 
rad’s hat was found in the ruins, he yet abstained 
from a legal investigation, in compliance with 
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Conrad’s urgent request, especially since every 
trace of the perpetrator was wanting. Yet he 
had secretly given notice of the attack on his 
person to the judiciary, and applied for a strict 
watch on the neighborhood. 

The same Sunday on which Valentine expected 
the marriage ceremony between his nephew and 
Mary to be performed, was also determined on 
by the baron for the union of his ward, Emma, 
with the young count; and preparations to this 
end were -eagerly prosecuted. This gave the 
count repeated opportunities to visit the mansion 
of the baron, and leave his friend Conrad to him- 
self, who intended the quit the country next day, 
He feared the count’s attempts to persuade him 
to stay, and had, therefore, taken a firm resolu- 
tion to set out on his journey secretly. 

Thursday was approaching its close, and night 
lay upon the earth, when Conrad left the castle 
and slowly walked toward the village. He in- 
tended to bid farewell to his sister. Careless 
about the way he was taking, he suddenly stood 
still to see where he was—he stood at Mary’s 
garden-gate, close to which was situated the 
arbor, where, in the preceding spring, when 
about proceeding to the war, he bade farewell 
to her. He involuntarily approached the hedge, 


' and looked thoughtfully through the foliage, 


which was now and then gently moved by the 
evening breeze. 

Suddenly he thought he heard footsteps—he 
redoubled his attention—he had not deceived 
himself—the footsteps came nearer, and at length 
softly crackled upon the sand in the arbor. 

“Oh, my God!” thought Conrad, “if it were 
Mary!” 

It required some exertion, as this thought 
arose, to conceal his emotion. Breathless, he 
stood still, and stared into the dark arbor, from 
which he was separated only by the foliage of 
the hedge. He was still unresolved whether he 
would go or remain, when a loud weeping struck 
upon his ear. He recognized Mary’s voice. 
Tears came to the eyes of the young man, and 
the self-collection he had just acquired, was 
again dispersed. 

‘¢ My strength is failing,” Conrad heard Mary 
say to herself, ‘‘I cannot become the forester’s 
wife—and Conrad avoids me—he is doing nothing 
for me—he gives me over to sorrow and despair. 


; Oh, my God, my God!’ 


‘‘Mary, Mary!” cried Conrad, involuntarily. 

*¢Heavens!” exclaimed the voice in the arbor, 
‘¢who calls my name?” 

“Mary, only one word before I part from 
you.” 

‘‘Conrad, you come to me, to the girl whom 
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you should despise, for she thought you capable 
of committing a crime?” 

As if urged on by some invisible power, the 
young man threw open the garden-gate, and 
rushed into the arbor, where Mary lay weeping 
upon the ground. 

“Conrad,” she exclaimed, as he entered, ‘I 
am a miserable, unhappy being! Can you for- 
give me? Will you hate me?” 

“No, no, I pity you, and still love you with all 
the strength of my heart.” 

Gently he lifted the trembling girl from the 
ground, and imprinted a warm kiss upon her 
glowing forehead. 

“Mary, your fate grieves me more than my 
own, for you have to forget the friend of your 
youth, and the love which you fondly anticipated 
would make you happy in life, will now cause 
you the bitterest sorrow.” 

«Conrad, Conrad!” 

“See,” continued Conrad, as he wound his arm 
about her neck, ‘‘I am happier than you, for my 
heart is free, it can remain true to you and love 


you. I am bound by no other tie. I can die 


with your name upon my lips—therefore weep 

not for me—I am less to be pitied than you!” 
Mary clung with trembling arms to Conrad, and 

spasmodically embraced him for a few minutes. 


“Now collect yourself,” said Conrad, “I de- 
part, that I may not render the fulfilment of 
your duties the more difficult.” 

“Oh, my God! let me die; life makes me 
miserable!” ‘ 

‘Come, Mary, to your house, before we are 
discovered by the eye of a spy. I accompany 
you to the threshold, then farewell!” 

Slowly the two walked through the star-lit 
garden. Arrived at the door of the house, Con- 
rad silently pressed the last kiss upon Mary’s 
lips, disengaged himself from her arms, and 
rushed away, he looked not where, into the 
darkness of night. 

He had strayed through brushes and fields for 
perhaps a quarter of an hour, when he suddenly 
reached the banks of a large pond—that which 
drove Philip’s mill. With a gloomy smile he 
stood still, and looked upon the tranquil water. 
The evening was calm, and all nature quiet; not 
a sound struck upon the ear, save the distant 
and monotonous rattling of the mill, whose lighted 
window glittered like a star. 

“No,” he at length whispered to himself, ‘I 
will not here destroy my life; Mary shall not 
reproach herself with my death; she is already 
unhappy enough. War rages everywhere—let 
it take me as its sacrifice.” 

He quicklyf turned his back, and hastened 








toward a wood, whose outlines appeared in the 
distance, Conrad soon found himself at a living 
hedge, which surrounded a pleasant-looking hun- 
ter’s house. From one window on the ground 
floor, which was half covered by the leaves and 
branches of the hedge, flickered a light. 

‘‘Heavens!” whispered Conrad, with surprise, 
‘tis not this the house of the Forester Eberhard, 
the husband of my unfortunate Mary? Was it 
accident that brought me here, or was I guided 
by the hand of destiny? Ha,” he exclaimed, 
and threateningly shook his clenched fist toward 
the window, “‘you are the Evil One, that has 
made two beings unhappy; you caused Mary to 
weep, and me to stray through the world in de- 
spair! God of Heaven! hast thou brought me 
hither, that I should break Mary’s fetters, oh, 
then give me one sign, and make me the instru- 
ment of thy Providence!” 

A loud knock at the door of the house, which 
was on the opposite side, answered the wild in- 
terrogation of the young man. He stood still 
and listened. 

“Who knocks?” inquired Eberhard’s voice 
within. 

“T, Graff,” was replied at the door. 

“Whosoever it is, I do not open the door at 
this hour of night.” 

*‘Eberhard, open the door.” 

«Come to-morrow again.” 

‘*Open, I must speak to you for your own in- 
terest.” 

They were silent. Soon Conrad heard the 
door open, and the sound of footsteps in the 
house. Urged on by the presentimént that some 
decisive secret of great importance to himself 
would be discovered, he softly bent the branches 
and leaves apart, and thrust his head through a 
breach in the hedge, so that he was enabled, 
through the window, to look over the entire 
room. He had scarcely assumed this position, 
when he saw Eberhard and Graff come in through 
the door. Eberhard wore a plain coat, and Graff 
was armed with gun and cutlass. 

Conrad now distinctly heard the following 
conversation. 

‘¢‘Well,” said Graff, as he entered, ‘‘you have 
become so haughty in your happiness, that you 
let a friend and colleague wait before the door, 
as if he were your lackey. I had reason to ex- 
pect that, when I come, every door should be 
thrown open.” 

“What do you want? What brings you to 
me?” asked the other, with vexation. 

«Our security, and still more, @ good job.” 

“A good job? What does that mean?” 

“I suppose you are aware that young Count 
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Rudolph is engaged to marry Emma von Linden, 
and that the bride brings a considerable fortune 
to the bridegroom?” 

**Well?” said Eberhard, inquiringly. 

“Well, my colleague, I was informed, this 
afternoon, that the count will to-night leave the 
castle of the Baron von H——, and carry twenty 
thousand dollars in gold with him. This little 
sum is to beat the way of the bride to the house 
of her husband, who intends to catch a few bills 
of exchange with it before he will get married, 
so that he may not be caught.” 

‘‘What do I care about this?” said Eberhard, 
indifferently. 

‘Toward midnight he will return home by 
himself—his road leads along the stone-quar- 
ries——” 

‘‘Heavens!” cried the forester, ‘‘perhaps you 
again think——” 

‘Ah! you understand me at last?” exclaimed 
Graff, with a hoarse chuckle. ‘‘Wouid it not be 
a great pity if this nice sum should be buried 
with him in the stone-quarries? The job is of 
double utility: we get rid of a dangerous man, 
who cannot forget the trick at the abbey, and 
we wi'l get rich at once. It is true, you are 
provided for already, for you will marry a neat 
girl, with just as neat a farm—but I dare not 
think of getting married, and must study out 
some other means for gaining a fortune—and 
behold, my sagacity has succeeded. You are my 
friend, Eberhard, you shall get the third part of 
this job; for more you do not need in order to 
pass for a wealthy man.” 

The blood began to chill in the veins of the 
listener at the window; and his senses seemed 
to him to be veiled in a dream. With all the 
strength he could command, he maintained his 
position, in order to hear the conclusion of the 
conversation, for so much was clear to him, in 
spite of his confusion, that a mere accusation 
without proof, would be not only useless, but 
even injurious to himself. The thought, that 
the civil marriage had chained Mary to a high- 
wayman, gave him strength to hold out. 

“TI will not obey you,” he heard Eberhard 
say; ‘‘you once before led me, to the commission 
of a crime; but it shall never be so again!” 

“By heavens!” exclaimed Graff, ‘this mar- 
riage seems to have made your conscience very 
tender!” , 

“Not the marriage, but the stolen money. 
There it lies, in my closet—I cannot touch it! 
Could I purchase my tranquillity again by re- 
turning it, I could part with it without grief. 
Oh, that I had not yielded to your tempting. 
Fly, for you have poisoned my life!” 
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“How rationally you talk!” said the other, 
with a sneer. ‘‘You now despise the money, 
because you have married a rich girl—but how 
would it stand with you, my valiant friend, if the 
thought had not occurred to me, that by leaving 
the hat at the ruins, suspicion would fall on 
Mary’s bridegroom. In consequence of that she 
bade him farewell, and married you out of terror, 
Do you believe that Mary would have given up 
Conrad otherwise? If my sagacity had not woven 
the net, you would certainly not have caught the 
bird. But for me you would set in the debtor's 
prison, and see through the gratings of your 
window how other people enjoy life.” 

“Leave me, Graff, I will henceforth live asy 
respectable man.” 

‘“‘Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the hunter, “do you 
believe that one can quit at pleasure, when he 
has once commenced? That would be con- 
venient! No, my fellow, I need you, and you 
must accompany me, or——” 

_ “Or?” repeated Eberhard. 

“Or I will show you,” said the hunter, in 4 
threatening tone of voice, ‘“‘that you owe me 
obedience.” 

“Man,” cried the forester, ‘‘let me alone.” 

‘*When you have done your duty toward me.” 

“Then take the money out of the closet, and 
depart.” 

‘* How, you will buy your friend with money?” 

“You are not my friend—I am ashamed of 
you.” 

“Not your friend? What am I, then?” asked 
Graff, in a rage.” 

**You are my demon!” 

“But yet your good demon!” 

“Leave my house,” cried Eberhard, who was 
brought to the verge of desperation by the 
irony of the hunter. 

‘‘Mark my words,” said Graff, sternly. ‘If 
you are not at the tavern of old Caspar at pre- 
cisely eleven o’clock, to accompany me, I will 
to-morrow morning go to Mary, and tell her all— 
do you hear?” 

“Almighty God! you will do that? Graff, 
take that money out of the closet, not a dollar 
is wanting—take it, but let me alone! Go, go.” 

‘‘Without youl go not a step!” 

‘“‘Consider that we shall lay the burden of s 
fresh crime on our souls!” 

“One or two—it is all the some!” laughed the 
hunter, ‘are you afraid to be a wise man?” 

‘You still laugh?” asked Eberhard, with horror. 

Yes, I laugh, friend, to show you my con- 
tempt. Once more, choose; will you come to 
the rendezvous, or shall I go to—you know 
whither?” 
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«Man, are you serious?” 

“By my hunter’s honor, which I never vio- 
late!” 

«“Qnce more, Graff——” 

«Not a word—yes or no?” 

After a pause, the two hunters, Eberhard and 
Graff, stood opposite to each other in the room; 
Conrad at the window, scarcely ventured to 
preathe, although an unutterable anguish seemed 
ready to burst his breast. 

“Well, I come,” said Eberhard, at length, 
“but only upon one condition.” 

“Name it.” 

“That no blood be shed.” 

“Fool, half a work is none! Suppose, for an 
instant, that the count should recognize us? 
You see, I wish to promote your profit. I clear 
out as soon as I have the money; this you can- 
not do, you must remain with your wife—it is 
all the same to me whether the count escape 
with a sound skin or no: you, however, the one 
that remains here, ought to see that the wit- 
nesses be put aside; therefore be wise and obey 
me!” 

“Oh, horrible, horrible! I shall load a murder 
upon my conscience !” 

“No, that you shall not, the accidental mea- 
sures belong to me—you only take the money! 
At precisely eleven o’clock, then, at the tavern— 
at the bench where we took that hat so preg- 
nant with fate. Farewell, comrade!” 

Conrad now cautiously withdrew from the 
hedge, sent a look of gratitude toward heaven, 
and then fled with such a speed, that in ten 
minutes he stood before Philip’s mill, gasping 
for breath. He met the young miller on the 
seat under the linden, where he was talking to a 
small circle of friends, how Conrad had saved 
the count’s life, 

“Welcome, Conrad!” they all cried, as soon as 
they recognized him. They then cheerfully sur- 
rounded the young man, for they knew his hard 
and undeserved fate, and pitied him from their 
hearts. 

“Philip,” whispered the one just arrived, ‘I 
must speak to you alone!” 

“My God, Conrad, you are breathless! What 
has occurred 2” 

‘Nothing as yet, but come to your house for a 
moment.” 

The two young men disappeared in the mill. 
Those that remained behind under the linden, 
loudly expressed their fears, that the loss of 
Mary had bereft Conrad of his reason. 

The clock in the village struck ten, and the 
little circle of neighbors was about to disperse, 
when Conrad and Philip came hastily out of the 
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mill. The latter wore the uniform of his regi- 
ment, an old sword at his side, and his rifle on 
his shoulder, 

‘‘Whither are you going?” cried the people, 
in astonishment. 

“To the appeal!” was the reply of the men, 
and the next instant they disappeared in the 
darkness. 

At a certain place in the village they parted 
again, Conrad to put on his uniform und his 
arms, Philip to call upon the third companion. 

Rosa received her brother with a loud excla- 
mation of joy. The latter scareely saluted her, 
and rushed to his chamber. His sister followed 
him. 

**Conrad,” cried Rosa, whose joy had changed 
to terror, ‘you do not mean to go to the wars 
again, or why do you bring out your uniform?” 

“To the war,” was the quick and cheerful 
reply, ‘‘to the war, to conquer my Mary again!” 

Rosa broke out in loud sobs, for she believed 
him deranged. 

“Brother, I shall not permit you to leave 
this!” 

“Why not?” asked Conrad, smilingly, as he 
put on the soldier’s coat. 

‘*How you are excited—you are sick!” 

‘You are mistaken, sister, 1 have never been 
so well.” 

‘‘But whither are you going?” 

“‘To the war!” 

*‘Conrad, Conrad! what shall I make of this? 
This answer—your fiery eyes!” 

The young man, in the meantime, examined 
the contents of a sportsman’s bag. When he 
found the necessary ammunition in it, he threw it 
over his shoulder, took his gun, which hung at 
the wall, and then calmly and pleasantly walked 
up to his sister. 

‘*Rosa,” he mildly said, ‘*you weep, and per- 
haps doubt my reason, because I speak of things 
that appear strange to you; but trouble your- 
aelf not, the march I expect to make will save 
the life of our young count, and restore honor to 
me and liberty to Mary. Can you now under- 
stand my sudden change, dear sister ?” 

‘*But tell me——” 

“If I will not miss my object, I must hasten— 
soon I shall return, and you shall know all about 
i.” 

** Will you go alone?” asked Rosa, with anxiety. 

“Come back to the room, and you shall see 
who accompanies me.” 

Just as brother and sister came out of the 
chamber, the door which led to the entry was 
opened, and Philip and another man in uniform 
and with arms, appeared at the threshold. 
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*‘Welcome, Christian!” cried Conrad, as he 
held out his hand to both. ‘You see,” he 
turned to Rosa, ‘here are my companions. Are 
you still afraid? Now keep awake until we re- 
turn, and provide for a good breakfast; for our 
work will not be finished before midnight. But 
say not a word about our march, or all is lost.” 

*‘And Mary shall be free?” asked Rosa, once 
more. , 

“Free,” replied Conrad, ‘‘to become my wife. 
Adieu, Rosa!” 

Cautiously the three men left the house and 
the village. Rosa went to the kitchen, stirred 
up a fire, and began to prepare the meal that was 
ordered. 

VII. 

Tae hunter Graff had spoken the truth: Count 
Rudolph really took his carriage in the court- 
yard of the baron, toward midnight, to return 
to his castle. But he did not carry the sum of 
gold for which Graff longed; it was only a re- 
port that originated with the domestics, and was 
whispered into the ears of the savage woodman 
by one of the baron’s hunters, at the tavern. 
The young count, although made happy by the 
love of a rich and beautiful girl, was not in the 
best humor. Conrad’s misfortune, for which he 
had unintentionally laid the foundation, went 
deep to his heart, and gave him so much the 
more uneasiness because he was unable to make 
reparation for what had occurred. He had re- 
lated the unfortunate incident to his bride, and, 
amid tears, she made the proposition to him, to 
assign to Conrad a small estate she possessed in 
the vicinity of B——, and which was husbanded 
by atenant. Rudolph cheerfully agreed to this 
proposition, but that, with the presentation of 
the property, he could not also return the tran- 
quillity of heart of the valiant man, restricted 
the joy which the turn in his circumstances 
would otherwise have given him. 

The watchmen of the neighboring village had 
announced the hour of midnight, and their horns 
resounded through the quiet night, when the 
count perceived the white openings of the stone 
quarries, along which led a short part of his 
road. The passage of this road was entirely 
devoid of danger, as the openings were at a dis- 
tance of more than a hundred paces, and could 
be distinguished, even in the greatest darkness, 
by the white glimmer of the stony-mass. Be- 
hind the quarries, on either side, ran pretty high 
mountain ridges, which formed a long and nar- 
row valley, that made a turn toward the east; 
but the road to the castle parted at this turn 
toward the south, and, through a deep and nar- 





Tow pass, again struck upon the plain. 
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Peter, the coachman, well acquainted with the 
road, whipped the horses lustily, so that the 
light and open carriage darted through the 
valley like an arrow. When he came to the 
place where he was to turn into the pass, he 
drove a little slower; but he had scarcely arrived 
at the narrow road, when a shot fell from be. 
hind a hazel-bush that stood at the declivity, 
and wounded the hand in which he held the 
whip. At the same time a man rushed to the 
rein of the horses. 

The count, who had become somewhat can- 
tious since the last attack upon him, snatched a 
pistol from the travelling-bag, and fired at the 
man who held the horses. The robber fell down 
with a loud cry, when the hoofs of the frightened 
animals crushed his body immediately. Peter 
retained so much presence of mind, that he 
grasped the lines with the sound hand, and pre- 
vented the horses from running off. 

The count still stood upright in the carriage, 
and held the pistol he had just discharged, in 
his hand, when he was attacked with a cutlass 
from behind—a second robber had mounted the 
carriage. Without speaking a word, the count 
defended himself with the butt of the pistol, and 
acombat began on the carriage which would 
certainly have terminated in favor of the stronger 
bandit, if a pair of powerful hands had not 
grasped the villain by the hair, and dragged him 
backward over the seat on the ground. Below 
stood two men, who received the enraged robber 
with the butt-ends of their guns. 

‘Dear count!” exclaimed Conrad’s voice, at 
this instant, ‘are you hurt?” 

‘*Heavens—who are you?” 

The three men in their uniforms stepped for 
ward, and the moon, which at this moment came 
forth from behind a cloud, threw her rays upon 
their countenances. 

“Soldiers of your battalion!” they replied, 
and ‘stretched their arms toward the count, to 
help him out of the carriage. 

‘Conrad, Philip, Christian!” cried the count; 
and he embraced one after another. 

“Well,” cried Peter, ‘‘ will you not assist me? 
I am wounded in the arm!” 

Quickly Christian, ran to the horses, and Con- 
rad and Philip tock care of the coachman. 

‘‘Where are you wounded?” said the count, 
sympathizingly. 

“In the right arm; but it appears to be only 
a grazing shot, as I feel no pain.” 

Count Rudolph took out his handkerchief, and 
bandaged the arm of the coachman, who, fortu- 
nately, was only slightly grazed. 

‘Where are the robbers?” he then asked. 
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«flere is the most dangerous one?” exclaimed 
Conrad, and with Philip’s assistance he dragged 
Graff forward. ‘‘It is the same who, once before, 
laid his hands on you at the ruins of the abbey; 
the same who stole my hat with the red ribgnd, 
and left it at the place of his crime, to throw 
suspicion on me; the same who suspects there 
are twenty thousand dollars in your carriage, 
and wants to kill and plunder you, and then 
clear out as a rich man—is it not so, Mr. Graff? 
Now share with your companion, there he lies!” 

«] wish I had shared with him!” muttered the 
robber. 

“Who is the other?” inquired the count, as he 
walked up to the corpse. 

“Look at him,” said Philip, ‘‘he can still be 
recognized.” 

“Heavens! my own district forester! Oh, 
faithful Conrad, you have risked your life, your 
happiness for me! Over the corpse of this 
villain I return your Mary to you. God be 
praised, who has brought this about!” 

“Dear count!” said Conrad, joyfully, ‘Mary 
still loves me, I may be happy again!” 

«Just as you deserve to be, my brave, my good 
Conrad. Comrades,” the count now addressed 
the soldiers, and joyful emotion made his voice 
tremble, ‘‘comrades, I invite you to my wedding, 
which will be celebrated next Sunday at the 
mansion of the baron—you will accompany me 
to church, and take the seat of honor at the fes- 
tive table?” 

“Count!” exclaimed Philip and Christian, with 
surprise. 

“You must come, if you will not mar my 
pleasure.” 

“We are but farmers,” said Philip, ‘we cannot 
appear in high company.” 

‘Philip, where would I and my wedding be, if 
it had not been for you?” 

‘Dear count,” said Conrad, ‘if you invite only 
my companions, what remains for me?” 

“Friend,” exclaimed the count, ‘“‘is my mar- 








riage day not also yours? Or shall Mary not 
become your wife?” 

‘Yes, she shall be my wife.” 

‘‘Well, Conrad, we have suffered misfortune 
together, we shall also in one another’s company 
celebrate the greatest day of our lives; and our 
companions are our common guests.” 

The young men threw the corpse of Eberhard 
upon the carriage, and then fastened the angry 
Graff to the hind axle-tree, so that he could move 
only his feet to walk. Peter again took his seat, 
and slowly drove toward the village. The count 
and the soldiers followed on foot. 

A white cloud in the east announced the new 
day, just as the train arrived at the home of the 
village magistrate. 

We shall pass over the grief of the Magistrate 
Valentine—grief, not for the death of his nephew, 
but for the money he had paid for him in town, 
and for the loss of the good meadow. We shall 
also pass over the happiness of Mary, when the 
count entered her room with the magistrate, and 
the latter returned the marriage contract, with 
the announcement that she was free, and was at 
liberty to give her hand to the man of her love. 
We shall only remark, that now, in the presence 
of the young count and the Magistrate Valentine, 
Mary and Conrad concluded a new contract, for 
time and eternity, and that next Sunday, in the 
village church, which was gorgeously decorated 
with flowers and wreaths for the occasion, two 
couples received the benediction of the priest— 
they were Count Rudolph and Emma, led on 
by their noble relatives, and Conrad and Mary, 
accompanied by Rosa, Philip and Christian. 

Graff was given over to the hands of justice, 
and Eberhard to the mother earth in a corner of 
the grave-yard. 

Eight days afterward, a travelling carriage 
stopped at Mary’s farm: it was there for the 
purpose of conveying the young couple to the 
estate which the new countess had assigned to 
the preserver of her husband. 
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BY G. L. PARSONS. 





Farts buoys the spirit up 
When death is at the door, 
When fades the light from earth— 
Faith lingers on the shore. 
And whispers in the just man’s ear 
The joyous words—“thy Heaven is near.” 





Its sweet consoling ray 

Burns in the Christian’s heart: 
And banishes the sting 

Of Death’s relentless dart. 
It makes the tomb a downy bed; 
Where glory’s brightest ray is shed. 








THE TOLLING BELL. 
A SABBATH MORNING TALE. 





BY J.T. TROWBRIDGE. 





Nor many months ago, in one of my summer 
rambles, I found myself, on a beautiful Sabbath 
morning, the guest of a worthy and intelligent 
family, in a quiet country village. 

The early breakfast was over; parents and 
children had joined in reading a chapter in the 
Bible; Mr. Sedgwick, the head of the family, 
had then offered up a fervent prayer, at the con- 
clusion of which we all arose from our knees; 
when our ears were greeted by the clear, deep 
peals of the ringing church bell. 

‘*So late!” exclaimed Mrs. Sedgwick, looking 
at the clock. ‘Our time must be slow.” 

‘That is not the first bell for church,” replied 
her husband. ‘There has been adeath. The 
bell is going to toll.” 

A solemn silence ensued. Every countenance 
wore the expression of seriousness and awe. In 
country places, the occurrence of a death claims 
more thought and reflection than it can in popu- 
lous towns. The destroyer puts his sickle into 
large cities, and reaps hundreds and thousands, 
all around us, without calling the mind a mo- 
ment from the business and gaieties of life. It 
is only when some near and dear friend is cut 
down that we ever pause to think! But in small 
villages, where the vast tide of life comes not to 
drown meditation; where frequent visits of the 
dark angel occur not to breed a habit of in- 
difference in the human breast; where every 
soul that hears the tolling bell, knows well for 
whom it tolls, and remembering him in the vigor 





of life, must think of him in coldness and dark- 
ness of death, and where even the sexton is } 
impressed with seriousness; in such places, 1} 
say, the destroyer never comes, but every heart 
is taught a solemn lesson! ; 

Observing the grave decorum of even the } 
youngest children, inspired with awe by the } 
sounds of the tolling bell, I could not resist the 
prevailing influence which weighed heavily upon 
my heart, although I was but a stranger in the ; 
place, and familiar though I was with the fre- } 
quent visits of death. 

During the intervals between the single, deep, 
monotonous peals, scarce a word was spoken by 
the ~—o The children whispered their sur- { 





mises, with regard to the person dead, as if it 
had been sinful to speak aloud. The parents 
seemed plunged in deep meditations. 

At length the bell ceased tolling, and the age 
was struck. I counted twenty-three. 

“It is Martin Lord!” said Mr. Sedgwick. «I 
thought it could be nobody else.” 

“Such then is his unhappy end,” mused his 
wife. ‘Well, it will be wrong to mourn his 
death. If death was ever a merciful providence, 
it is so in this case.” 

“Is it a person who had been long sick?” I 
asked. 

Instead of answering my question directly, 
Mr. Sedgwick said, 

‘‘There is a very singular history connected 
with that young man. It is now some time 
since the excitement, occasioned by this strange 
tragedy, died away; but the tolling of the bell, 
this morning, must bring it back forcibly to 
every heart. Perhaps you would be interested 
to hear the story?” 

I expressed my desire to listen to the narra- 
tion; upon which my friend gave me the details 
of the following story, which I relate with only 
a slight deviation from the original. 

Martin Lord was once the flower and the hope 
of one of the most respected families in the vil- 
lage. His amiable disposition and superior in- 
tellect procured for him universal love and 
esteem. 

Although of a slight figure, and pale features, 
which indicated a constitution by no means 
robust, Martin was remarked for his uncommon 
beauty; and indeed his fine, noble forehead, 
shaded by locks of soft brown hair, his large, 
expressive blue eyes, straight nose, with thin 
Grecian nostrils, and rather voluptuous mouth, 
entitled him in some measure to that considera- 
tion. 

Martin was a great favorite with the ladies, 
old and young; but he never showed any marked 
partiality to any one, until he became intimate 
with the daughter of our late clergyman, Mr. 
Ashton. 7 

This kind and excellent pastor—who ceased 
from suffering about a year ago, and went home 
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to his heavenly Father—was instructing Martin 
jn Greek and Hebrew ; and in his daily visits to 
the clergyman’s house, the youth fell into an 
unhappy attachment for Isabella. 

No two beings, could be more different. Isq- 
bella was the most young and thoughtless girl 
jn our village. She could have little sympathy 
with a person of such deep feelings and elevated 
intellect as Martin; and beautiful as she was, 
it seemed strange that he should have given his 
love to her. There is no doubt but she was 
attached to him; perhaps she loved him as well 
as she was capable of loving any one; but in 
this instance, as in all others, her affections were 
secondary to her love of sarcasm and mischief. 

Martin and Isabella had been pointed out as 
lovers, by village gossips, for several months ; he 
was now nineteen, and she was of the same age; 
when the tragedy occurred, which the tolling of 
the bell has recalled to my memory. 

It was on an evening in the autumn of the 
year, that Isabella took advantage of the ab- 
sence of her father to have a social gathering of 
young people at their house. Martin, of course, 
was present, with the fairest youths and maidens; 
and being under no restraint, from the gravity 
of the clergyman, who was not expected home 
till late, the company enjoyed themselves freely, 
with jests, songs and social games. 

The hour at which such parties usually broke 
up, had already passed, and there was no relaxa- 
tion in the gayety of the young people; when 
some one mentioned the subject of ghosts, some- 
thing of that description having been reported 
as having been seen in the vicinity of the church- 
yard. 

“It is a silly report,” said Martin. ‘‘Nobody 
can believe that a ghost has really been seen 
there; and I doubt if a person here believes at 
all in the existence of ghosts.” 

“You do yourself; you know you do, Martin; 
although you are ashamed to own it,” cried 
Isabella. 

Martin only laughed. 

“Come now,” continued the thoughtless girl, 
“TI can prove that you have some notion that 
such things may exist. Go to the grave-yard 
alone, in the dark, and then declare, if you can, 
that you felt no fear.” 

‘* And what would that prove?” 

“Why, you will be frightened, though you 
should see nothing. Your fears would put your 
belief to the test. How could you be afraid, if 


you did not feel that there was something to be 
afraid of?” 

“TI do not think your logic is the best in the 
world,” replied Martin, laughing. 


**Men are 








often troubled with fear, when their reason tells 
them there is no cause to fear. But I deny, in 
the first place, that a journey to the grave-yard, 
even at midnight, would frighten me in the 
least.” 

‘“‘How bravely you can talk!” said Isabella, 
indulging in her customary tone of sarcasm. 
‘*But nobody here believes you. I don’t, at 
any rate. Why, you hadn’t courage enough, 
the other day, to help kill a calf; your mother 
told me so!” 

“T never like to cause or to witness pain, if 
it can be avoided,” answered Martin, blushing. 

‘‘Ha! ha! ha! what an excellent excuse! 
You are brave enough, to be sure; but tender- 
hearted! Come, now; you dare not go to the 
burying-ground this night, alone. You are not 
half so courageous as you would have us believe. 
Whether you think there are ghosts, or not; you 
are afraid of them.” 

Martin was extremely sensitive; but the sar- 
casm of nobody except Isabella could have 
stung him so to the quick. Scorning the impu- 
tation of cowardice, he was ready to do almost 
any desperate act to prove his courage. 

**But,” said he, “although I have no more 
fear of grave-yards and ghosts, than I have of 
orchards and apple trees, I am not going to walk 
half a mile, merely to be laughed at.” 

“Ha! ha! but you shall not escape so!” 
laughed Isabella. ‘‘ Here before these our friends, 
I promise that this ring shall be yours”—dis- 
playing one given her by an old lover, which 
Martin had often desired her to part with— 
“provided you go to the grave-yard alone, in the 
dark, and declare on your honor, when you re- 
turn, that you were not in the least afraid.” 

“Agreed,” said Martin, buttoning his coat, 
for the night was chill. 

*‘ And as evidence that you go the entire dis- 
tance, you can bring back with you the iron bar, 
which you will find close by the gate,” said 
Isabella. 

Thus driven by the taunts of his mistress to 
the commission of a folly, Martin took leave of 
the company, full of courage and spirit, and set 
out on his errand. 

It was near a quarter of a mile to the grave- 
yard, which was approached by a lonely, dreary 
path, seldom travelled except by mourners. 

It is impossible to relate precisely what hap- 
pened to Martin, on that gloomy road. I judge 
from the circumstances which afterward came 
to light, and conjecture his adventure must have 
been as I am about to relate it. 

Slight as he was in frame, and tender in his 
feelings, he was not destitute of courage. I do 
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THE BLIND WOMAN. 





not think he was frightened by the. sighing of 
the wind, and the rustling of the dry autumnal 
leaves, as many stronger men might have been. 
He marched steadily to the grave-yard, stopped 
@ moment, perhaps, to gaze sadly, but not fear- 
fully, at the white tombstones gleaming faintly 
in the dark and desolate ground; for the stars 
shone brilliantly in the clear, cold sky; then 
shouldering the iron bar, of which Isabella had 
spoken, he set out to return. 

He had proceeded about half way, when, in 
the gloomiest part of the road, he saw a white 
figure emerge from a clump of willows, and come 
toward him. It looked like a walking corpse, in 
a winding sheet, which trailed upon the ground. 
All Martin’s strength of nerve was gone in an 
instant. Courage gave place to desperation. 
His hair standing erect, and his blood running 
chill with horror, still he stood his ground. The 
spectre drew nearer, seeming to grow whiter and 
larger as it approached. We cannot tell what 
frenzy seized upon the brain of the unhappy 
youth at that moment. 

The guests at the clergyman’s house heard 
terrific screams. Dreading some tragic termi- 
nation to the farce, they rushed to the spot one 





wns 
of the number carrying a lantern. They found 
Martin kneeling on a prostrate figure, his fingers 
clutching convulsively its throat, while he stijj 
uttered frantic shrieks for help. His wild features 
exhibited the very extremity of terror. 

Only two of the most courageous young men 
dared approach him. One of them forced Martin 
to relax his hold on the throat of the figure, 
whilst the other tore away the folds of the sheet, 
At that moment the bearer of the lantern came 
up. Its light fell on the blood-stained, distorted 
features of Isabella. Martin uttered one more 
unearthly shriek, and fell lifeless on the corpse, 
He never spoke again; but lived—an idiot! 

A frightful contusion on Isabella’s temple 
bore evidence that in his frenzy he had struck 
the supposed spectre with the iron bar. The 
blow was probably the cause of her death; 
although such a grasp as his hands must have 
given her throat, might alone have deprived her 
of breath. He never knew afterward what he’ 
had done; for never a gleam of reason illumined 
the darkness of his soul; and now the tolling 
bell has told us that heaven, in its mercy, has 
finally freed the spirit from ‘its shackles of clay, 
and given it life and light in a better world. 





THE BLIND WOMAN. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER. 


Ir snows, it snows, but on the pavement still 
She kneels and prays, nor lifts her head; 

Beneath her rags through which the blast blows shrill. 
Shivering she kneels, and waits for bread. 

Hither each morn she gropes her weary way, 
Winter and Summer, there is she. 

Blind is the wretched creature! well-a-day!— 
Ah! give the blind one charity! 


Ah! once far different did that form appear; 
That sunken cheek, that color wan, 

The pride of thronged theatres, to hear 
Her voice enraptured Paris ran; 

In smiles or tears before her beauty’s sirine, 
Which of us has not bow’d the knee ?— 

Who owes not to her charms some dreams divine? 
Ah! give the blind one charity! 


How oft when from the crowded spectacle, 
Homeward her rapid coursers flew; 

Admiring crowds would on her footsteps dwell, 
And loud huzzas her path pursue. 

To hand her from the glittering car, that bore 
Her home to scenes of mirth and glee, 

How many rivals throng’d around her door— 
Ah! give the blind one charity! 
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, When all the arts to her their homage paid, 


How splendid was her gay abode; 

What mirrors, marbles, bronzes, were display’d, 
Tributes by love on love bestow’d: 

How duly did the muse her banquet’s gild, 
Faithful to her prosperity: 

In every palace will the swallow build! 
Ah! give the poor one charity! 


But sad reverse—sudden disease appears; 
Her eyes are quench’d, her voice is gone, 
And here, forlorn and poor, for twenty years, 

The blind one kneels and begs alone. 

Who once so prompt her generous aid to lend? 
What hand more liberal, frank, and free, 
Than that she scarcely ventures to extend?— 

Ah! give the poor one charity! 


Alas for her! for faster falls the snow, 
And every limb grows stiff with cold; 

Tkat rosary once woke her smile, which now 
Her frozen fingers hardly hold 

If bruised beneath so many woes, her heart 
By pity still sustain’d may be, 

Lest even her faith in Heaven itself depart, 
Ah! give the blind one charity! 











Tue canary birds now kept and reared through- 
out the whole of Europe and America, were origi- 
nally natives of the Canary Islands. There they 
are still found in pleasant vallies, and on the 
delightfal banks of sparkling rills and small 
streams. But for some two hundred years they 
have been bred in Europe. 

About the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
aship was wrecked on the coast of Italy, which, 
in addition to merchandize, had a multitude of 
canaries on board. These birds, thus obtaining 
their liberty, flew to the Island of Elba, the 
nearest land. There they found a propitious 


- climate, and multiplied very rapidly. Had not 


man interposed, by hunting them for cage birds, 
until they were entirely extirpated, they would 
probably have naturalized themselves there. 

In Italy were found the first tame canaries, 
and there they are still raised in vast numbers. 
Within the last hundred years they were so un- 
common and expensive, that only princes and 
people of great wealth could keep them. But 
at the present day these birds are raised in all 
our cities, and most of the towns, and sold at 
moderate prices. 

In its native island the plumage of the canary 
bird is said to be more beautiful than that of our 
tame ones; but its song is less melodious and 
varied, consisting of fewer notes, and uttered at 
longer intervals. The original color of this bird 
in its wild state was grey, merging into green 
beneath; but by domestication and climate it has 
been so changed that canaries may now be seen 
of almost every hue. 

Most commonly they are of some shade of 
yellow; but some are grey, others white, some 
are reddish brown, or chesnut colored, others are 
beautifully shaded with green. These are the 
prevailing colors, but they are blended in various 
combinations, and thus present every degree of 
shade. Those the most prized exhibit the most 
regularly these various shades. 

The one most generally admired, at present, 
is yellow or white upon its body, and of a dun 
yellow color, on the wings, head, and tail. Next 
in degree of beauty is that which is of a golden 
yellow, with black, blue, or blackish grey head, 
and similar wings and tails. There are also grey 
ones, with yellow heads, or with a ring about the 


CANARY BIRDS. 


BY HENRY WILSON. 





neck; and white ones, with a yeliow breast, and 
white head and tail. Those which are more 
irregularly marked, are less esteemed. 

The canary bird is five inches in length, of 
which the tail comprises two inches and a quarter. 
Sometimes the female is not easily distinguished 
from the male; but the latter has generally deeper 
and brighter colors, the head is rather thicker, 
the body is more slender throughout, and the 
temples and space around the eyes are always 
of a brighter yellow than the rest of the body. 

In selecting a bird, those are best which stand 
upright on the perch, appear bold and lively, and 
are not frightened at every noise they hear, or 
everything they see. If its eyes are bright and 
cheerful, it is a sign of health; but if it keeps its 
head under the wing, it is drooping and sickly. 

Its song should also be particularly noticed, 
for there is much difference in this respect. But 
as it often depends on the peculiar taste of the 
purchaser, no directions can be given for its ap- 
plication. In respect to the notes of these birds, 
there is much difference. Some of them have 
very fine notes, but if the song is not fine, they 
can be educated, by being placed with another, 
which is a good singer. 

They catch the notes of other kindred song- 
sters with considerable facility; hence, among 
the best singers, there is a material difference in 
the song, which depends mainly on the bird with 
which they have been educated. In some coun- 
tries the nightingale is employed as a master 
musician to a whole flock of canaries; and it is 
this which gives some foreign birds a different 
tone of voice from those bred in this country. 

In teaching the canary bird to sing, it is usual 
to take him from his comrades, and place him in 
a cage alone. This is covered with a cloth, when 
a short, simple air is whistled to him, or played 
on a flute, or a small organ. In this manner, by 
repeating the tune five or six times each day, 
especially mornings and evenings, he will learn 
to sing it. But it will frequently require five or 
six months before he will retain the whole tune. 

Canary birds some times hatch their young 
every month in the yéar; but more commonly 
they breed only in the spring, summer, and fall 





months. After the young birds are hatched, the 
‘old ones are fed with soft food such as cabbage, 
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lettuce, chick-weed; also with eggs boiled hard, 
and minced very fine with some dried roll, or 
bread containing no salt, which has been soaked 
in water, and the water pressed out. Rape-seed, 
or the seed of the turnip, is much used for their 
food. 

Up to the twelfth day the young birds remain 
almost naked, and require to be covered by the 
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female; but after the thirteenth, they will feed 
themselves. When they are a month old they 
may be removed from the breeding-cage. 

It is a curious fact, that, when two females 
are with one male in the same cage, and one 
female dies, the other, if she has not already sat, 
will hatch the eggs laid by her co-mate; and rear 
the young as her own. 





MEMORY. 





BY J. M. EVANS. 





Tue past she ruleth. At her touch 
Its temple valves unfold; 
And from their gorgeous shrines descend 
The mighty men of old; 
At her deep voice the dead reply, 
Dry bones are clothed and live: 
Long-perish’d garlands bloom anew, 
And buried joys revive. 


When o’er the future many a shade 
Of saddening twilight steals, 

Or the dimm’d present to the soul 
Its emptiness reveals; 

She opes her casket, and a cloud 
Of cheering perfume streams, 

Till with a lifted heart we tread 


The pleasant land of dreams. 3 





Make friends ot potent Memory, 
Oh, young man! in thy prime 

And with her jewels bright and rare, 
Enrich the hoard of Time. 

Yet if thou mockest her with weeds, 
A trifler ’mid her bowers, 

She’ll send a poison through thy veins, 
In life’s disastrous hours. 


Make friends of potent Memory, 
Oh, maiden! in thy bloom; 

And bind her to thy inmost heart, 
Before the days of gloom; 

But sorrow softeneth into joy, 
Beneath her wand sublime, 

And she immortal robes can weave, 
From the frail threads of Time. 
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REGRET. 





BY ANNE A. FREMONT. 





Tue words are wise and truthful ones 3 
That bid us not regret; 

The past is past, and cannot change, 
The future wooes as yet. 

But oh! the bitter pang will come, 
The burning tears will rise, 

And the white lips with anguish dumb 
Writhe at some memories. 





Are there not words we should have said, 
Or none we wish unspoken? 

No chains of friendship or of love 
Whose cherish’d links are broken? 

No good neglected or despised, 
No dream of by-gone years, 

Thick ou whose brightness lies the rust 
Of unavailing tears? 





Alas! we all are haunted by 
Some shade that ne’er departs; 
Which comes not only in life’s night, 
But when within our hearts 
The voice of Joy sings clear and loud, 
And Hope her wealth’s revealing, 
The shadow of a distant cloud 
Across the sunshine stealing. 


Is there no love-lit eye, of which 
We think almost with pain, 

Whose glance we sometimes coldly met, 
And ne’er shall meet again? 

Ah! yes; the words are wise and true 
That bid us not regret; 

But there are graves amid the past, 
On which we’re mourners yet. 
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GENERAL INVITATIONS. 





BY MARY V. PENROSE. 





«Pray do call in an easy way some evening, 
you and Mrs. Balderstone: we are sure to be at 
home, and shall be most happy to see you.” 

Such an invitation one is apt to get from 
friends, who, equally resolved against the for- 
mality and the expense of a particular enter- 
tainment on your account, hope to avoid both 
evils by making your visit a matter of accident. 
If you be a man of some experience, you will 
know that all such attempts to make bread and 
cheese do that which is more properly the busi- 
ness of a pair of chickens, end in disappoint- 
ment; and you will, therefore, take care to wait 
till the general invitation becomes a particular 
one. 
world who think everything is as it seems, and 
are apt to be greatly deceived regarding this 
accidental mode of visiting. For the sake of 
these last, I shall relate the following adventure: 

I had been remarkably busy one summer, and, 
consequently, obliged to refuse all kinds of in- 
vitations, general and particular. The kind 
wishes of my friends had accumulated upon me 
somewhat after the manner of the tunes frozen 
up in Baron Munchausen’s French-horn; and it 
seemed as if a whole month would have been 
necessary to thaw out and discharge the whole 
of these obligations. A beginning, however, is 
always something; and, accordingly, one rather 
splashy evening in November, I can’t tell how it 
was, but a desire came simultaneously over my- 
self and Mrs. Balderstone—it seemed to be by 
sympathy—of stepping out to see Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown, a married pair, who had been consider- 
ably more pressing in their general invitations 
than any other of our friends. We both knew 
that there was a cold duck in the house, besides 
a segment of cheese, understood to be more than 
excellent. But so it was that we had taken a 
visiting humor, and forth we must go. Five 
minutes saw us leaving our comfortable home, 
my wife carrying a cap pinned under her cloak, 
while to my pocket was consigned her umbrage- 
ous comb. As we paced along, we speculated 
only on the pleasure which we should give to 
our kind friends by thus at last paying them a 
visit, when perhaps all hope of our ever doing 
80 was dead within them. Nor was it possible 
altogether to omit reflecting, like the dog in- 


But there are inexperienced people in the } 








vited by his friend to sup, upon the entertain- 
ment which lay before us; for certainly, on such 
an occasion, the fatted calf could hardly expect 
to be spared. 

Full of the satisfaction which we were to give 
and receive, we had nearly entered the house 
before we thought it necessary to inquire if any- 
body was at home. The servant-girl, surprised 
by the confidence of our entree, evidently forgot 
her duty, and acknowledged, when she should 
have denied, the presence of her master and 
mistress in the house. We were shown into a 
dining-room, clean, cold, and stately as an ala- 
baster cave, and which had the appearance of 
being but rarely lighted by the blaze of hospi- 
tality. My first impulse was to relieve my 
pocket, before sitting down, of the comb, which 
I thought was now about being put to its proper 
use; but the chill of the room stayed my hand. 
I observed, at the same time, that my wife, like 
the man under the influence of Molus in the 
fable, manifested no symptom of parting with 
her cloak. Ere we could communicate our mu- 
tual sensations of incipient disappointment, Mrs. 
Brown entered with a flurried, surprised air, and 
made a prodigious effort to give us welcome. 
But, alas! poor Mr. Brown—he had been seized 
in the afternoon with a strange vertigo and 
sickness, and was now endeavoring, by the ad- 
vice of Dr. Boak, to get some repose. ‘‘It will 
be such a disappointment to him, when he learns 
that you were here, for he would have been so 
happy to see you. We must just entertain the 
hope, however, to see you some other night.” 
Although the primary idea in our minds at this 
moment was the utter hopelessness of supper in 
this quarter—we betrayed, of course, no feeling 
but sympathy in the illness of our unfortunate 
friend, and a regret for having called at so in- 
auspicious a moment. Had any unconcerned 
person witnessed our protestations, he could 
have formed no suspicion that we ever contem- 
plated supper, or were now in the least disap- 
pointed. We felt anxious about nothing but to 
relieve Mrs. Brown, as soon as possible, of the 
inconvenience ‘of our visit, more especially as 
the chill of the room was now piercing us to the 
bone. We therefore retired, under a shower 
of mutual compliments, and meer ~ 3; and 
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“hopes,” and ‘sorries,” and ‘have the plea- 
sures;” the door at last closing after us with a 
noise which seemed to say: ‘How very glad I 
am to get quit of you!” 

When we got to the street, we certainly did 
not feel quite so mortified as the dog already 
alluded to, seeing that we had not, like him, 
been tossed over the window. But still the 
reverse of prospect was so very bitter, that for 
some time we could hardly believe that the 
adventure was real. By this time, we had ex- 
pected to be seated snug at supper, side by side 
with two friends, who, we anticipated, would 
almost expire with pleasure at seeing us. But 
here, on the contrary, we were turned out upon 
the cold, inhospitable street, without a friend’s 
face to cheer us. We still recollected that the 
cold duck remained as a fortress to fall back 
upon; but being now fairly agog in the adven- 
ture, the idea of returning home with our object 
unaccomplished, was not to be thought of. Sup- 
per we must have in some other house than our 
own, let it cost what it may. ‘‘ Well,” said Mrs. 
Balderstone, ‘‘there are the Jacksons! They 
live not far from this—suppose we drop in upon 
them? I’m sure we have had enough of invita- 
tions to their house. The very last time I met 
Mrs. Jackson on the street, she told me she was 
never going to ask us again—we had refused so 
long—she was going, she said, just to let us 
come if we liked, and when we liked.” Off we 
went, therefore, to try the Jacksons. 

On applying at the door of this house, it flew 
open, as it were by enchantment, and the ser- 
vant-girl, so far from hesitating like the other, 
seemed to expect no question to be asked on 
entree. We moved into the lobby, and inquired 
if Mr. and Mrs. Jackson were at home, which 
was answered by the girl with a surprised 
affirmative. We now perceived, from the pile 
of hats and cloaks in the lobby, as well as a 
humming noise from one of the rooms, that the 
Jacksons had a large company, and that we were 
understood by the servant to be part of it. The 
Jacksons, thought we (I know my wife thought 
80, although I never asked,) give some people 
particular invitations. Our object was now to 
make an honorable retreat; for, although my 
dress was not entirely a walking one, and my 
wife’s cap was brought with the prospect of 
making an appearance of dress, we were by no 
means fit to match with those who had dressed 
on purpose for the party, even although we 
should be asked to join them. Just at this 
moment, Mrs. Jackson happened to cross the 
lobby, on hospitable thoughts intent, and, to her 
own misfortune, caught a glimpse of us. ‘Oh, 





AIPA DIPODA NADI 
Mrs. Balderstone, how do you do? - How are you, 
Mr. Balderstone? I’m so delighted that you 
have come. We have just a few friends with us, 
and it will be so delightful if you will join them, 
Come into this room, and take off your bonnet; 
and you, Mr. Balderstone, just you be so good 
as step up to the drawing room; you'll find 
numbers there that you know. And Mr. Jack- 
son will be so happy to see you,” &c. All this, 
however, would not do. Mrs. Balderstone and I 
not only felt a little hurt at the want of specialty 
in our invitations to this house, but could not 
endure the idea of mingling in a crowd better 
dressed and more regularly invited than our- 
selves. We therefore begged Mrs. Jackson to 
excuse us for this night. We had just called in 
passing, and, indeed, we never attended ceremo- 
nious parties at any time. We would see her 
some other evening, when she was less engaged— 
that is to say, we should take care to trouble her 
no more. And so off we came, with compli- 
mentary language upon our tongues, but by 
no means conformable feelings in our hearts. 
Again upon the street—once again. What 
was to be done now? ‘Why,” said Mrs. Balder- 
stone, ‘there is excellent old Mrs. Smiles, who 
lives in the next street. I have not seen her or 
the Misses Smiles for six months; but the last 
time they were so pressing for us to return their 
visit (you remember they drank tea with usin 
spring?) that I think we cannot do better than 
pop in upon them.” ’ 
Mrs. Smiles, a respectable widow, lived with 
her five daughters in —— street. Thither we 
proceeded, with a hope, undiminished by the 
two preceding disappointments, that here at 
length we should meet friends ready to receive 
us in the manner we had been led toexpect. Our 
knock at Mrs. Smiles’ hospitable portal produced 
a strange rushing noise within; and when the 
servant appeared, I observed, in the dim vista of 
the passage, one or two slip-slop figures darting 
across out of one door into another, and others, 
again, crossing in the opposite direction; and 
then there was heard a low, anxious whispering, 
while a single disheveled head peeped out from 
one of the doors, and then the head was with- 
drawn, and all was still. We were introduced 
into a room which had evidently been the scene 
of some recent turmoil of no ordinary kind, for 
female clothes lay scattered in every direction, 
besides some articles which more properly be- 
long to a dressing-room. We had not been here 
above a minute, when we heard our advent 
announced by the servant in an adjoining apart- 
ment to Mrs. Smiles herself and some of her 
young ladies. A flood of obloquy was instantly 
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opened upon the girl by one of her young mis- 
tresses—Miss Eliza, we thought—for having 
given admission to anybody at this late hour, 
especially when she knew that they were to be 
up early next morning to commence their jour- 
ney, and had still a great many of their things 
to pack. ‘And such a room you have shown 
them into, you goose!” said the enraged Miss. 
The girl was questioned as to our appearance, 
for she had neglected to ask our name; and then 
we heard one young lady say: ‘It must be these 
Balderstones. What can have set them a gad- 
ding to-night? I suppose we must ask them to 
stay to supper, for they’ll have come for nothing 
else. Mary, you are in best trim; will you go 
in and speak to them till we get ourselves ready ? 
The cold meat will do, with a few eggs. I’m 
sure they could not have come at a worse time.” 
Miss Mary, accordingly, came hastily in after a 
few minutes, and received us with a thousand 
protestations of welcome. Her mother would 
be so truly delighted to see us, for she had fairly 
given up all hope of our ever visiting her again. 
She was just getting ready, and would be here 
immediately. ‘In the meantime, Mrs, Balder- 
stone, you will lay by your cloak and bonnet. 
Let me assist you,” &c. We had had enough, 
however, of the Smileses. We saw we had drop- 
ped into the midst of a scene of easy dishabille, 
and surprised it with unexpected ceremony. 
It would have been cruel to the Smileses to put 
them to trouble at such a time, and ten times 
more cruel to ourselves to sit in friendly inter- 
course with a family who had treated us in such 
@ manner behind our backs. ‘‘ These Balder- 
stones!” My wife, therefore, represented that we 
had only called upon our return from a walk, 
and without intending to stay. As Mrs. Smiles 
was out of order, we would not disturb her that 
evening, but call on some other occasion. Of 
course, the more that we declaimed about the 
‘impossibility of remaining, the more earnestly 
did Miss Smiles entreat us to remain. It would 
be such a disappointment to her mother, and 
still more to Eliza and the rest of them. She was 
obliged, however, with well-affected reluctance, 
to give way to our impetuous desire of escaping. 





Having once more stepped forth into the cold 
blast of November, we began to feel that supper 
was becoming a thing which we could not much 
longer, with comfort, trust to the contingency 
of general invitations. We therefore sent home 
our thoughts to the excellent cold duck and 
cheese which lay in our larder, and, picturing 
to ourselves the comfort of our parlof fireside, 
resolved no more to wander abroad in search of 
happiness, unless there should be something like 
a certainty of good fare and a hearty welconfe 
elsewhere. 

Thus it is always with general invitations. 
People give them without reflecting that they 
cannot be at all times ready to entertain visi- 
tors; cannot be so much as at home to have the 
chance of doing so. Others accept and act upon 
them, at the risk of either troubling their hosts 
very much, or receiving a very sorry entertain- 
ment. The sudden arrival of an unexpected 
guest, who has come on the faith of one of these 
delusive, roving invitations, often disorganizes 
the economy of a whole household. Nothing 
tries a housewife so much. The state of her 
larder or cupboard instantaneously flashes on 
her mind; and if she do not happen to be an 
unusually wise virgin, fortified with scores of 
those invaluable articles which can be made 
ready at any time, she can scarcely fail to be 
reduced to the most awkward dilemma. Or you 
may chance to arrive at a death or a marriage, 
a period of mourning or rejoicing, when the 
sympathies of the family are all engaged with 
matters of their own, and when, of course, your 
visit will be productive of the greatest incon- 
venience. 

If people will have their friends beside them, 
Iet them, for the sake of all that is comfortable, 
give a definite invitation at once: a general in- 
vitation is much worse than no invitation at all; 
for it is as much as to say that the person is not 
worth inviting in a regular manner. On the 
other hand, I would advise all my friends to turn 
a deaf ear, if they be wise, to general invitations: 
they are nets spread ont to ensnare their com- 
fort. 
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Wuaen green young gents, by hairy folly, 
To whisker culture vain are led: 

And are depress’d and melancholy, 
Because their whiskers will be red. 


The only art the red to cover, 
To hide the hue from every eye, 

To gloss the sprouts with blackness over, 
To fool a stranger, is—to dye. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 145. 


VIL—FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

Tur drive to Mrs. Rawlson’s passed in silence. 
Manderson was occupied with his reflections, 
which partook a good deal of remorse. Clara, 
piqued at having been left alone so long, and at 
her partner neglecting to apologize for it, pouted 
behind her veil. It was thus that nothing was 
said by either until Manderson handed Clara out, 
and then his adieu was said so abstractedly, that 
the lady answered shortly, and went straight to 
her room, sullen and angry, without waiting even 
to see the sleigh drive off. 

Alas! poor Clara. Had she been less suscep- 
tible, or less selfish, she would not now have been 
unhappy. But unfortunately she had just heart 
enough to appreciate Manderson’s noble quali- 
ties, without sufficient to make her overlook his 
neglect in consideration of its cause. Perhaps, 
if she had never been corrupted by a frivolous 
education, it might have been different. But, 
fashionably and selfishly brought up as she was, 
it seemed to her as it had to Elwood, though in 
a less degree, that the running down a shabbily 
dressed pedestrian, was of comparatively little 
importance; and consequently to be neglected 
for such a person touched her pride in its ten- 
derest point. 

But Manderson did not even notice her pique, 
so occupied was he with self-reproach. He drove 
swiftly back to the drug-store, eager to ascertain 
if Mr. Forester was no worse. His relief was 
indescribable, when he found the old man sitting 
up, and declaring himself as well as ever, with 
the exception of a few slight bruises. 

To Manderson’s regrets and apologies Mr. 
Forester answered kindly, 

“You blame yourself unjustly, sir. I havea 
distinct recollection of the whole affair, and will 
do you the justice to say that, when I looked 
around, I saw you checking your horse. It was 
the other that ran over me. Perhaps I was 
more to blame than him, after all,” he added, 
charitably, ‘<for I suppose I ought to have looked 
ap 7“ oo the street, before attempting to 





cross. But we country folk are not used to city 
ways.” 

A spectator here indignantly repudiated the 
charitable idea, and said that the aggressor was 
well known, and that it would be but right for 
Mr. Forester to take the law of him. “I will 
testify, for one,” he said. ‘‘The rascal should 
be made an example of; he actually shouted to 
urge his horse faster.” 

“T am an old man,” replied Mr. Forester, 
mildly, rising as he spoke, ‘‘and wish to live in 
peace with my fellow men, for the rest of my 
days. If the young gentleman has done me 
harm, I freely forgive him: to sue him would 
not mend my bruises, or alter his character. 
But I must be going. Thanks for your kind- 
ness, sir, and you, and you,” he said, addressing 
the apothecary, physician, and Manderson. 

‘‘But you are not going to walk. No, no, that 
will never do,” cried the latter, taking his arm. 
“Let me, at least, make what amends I can, by 
driving you home, and securing you against a 
repetition of such accidents.” 

“‘T should look sharper, next time,” answered 
the old man, laughing. ‘A burnt child dreads 
the fire.” 

In spite of Mr. Forester’s remonstrances, Man- 
derson insisted in his purpose. A rapid drive soon 
brought the sleigh to the designated residence, 
which proved to be a boarding-house, situated in 
one of the fourth-rate streets of the city. 

The appearance of so elegant*an equipage in 
that unfashionable thoroughfare, was hailed with 
a hurrah by some idle boys, who were making 
snow-balls in the gutter. To one of these lads 
Manderson handed the reins, and tenderly assisted 
the old man out. The unusual sight attracted 
the inmates of the house to the windows, and the 
door was opened, in consequence, before Mander- 
son had ascended the steps. 

The landlady herself had been this impromptu 
porter, and she now led the way to the back 
parlor, asking a dozen questions in a breath, but 
in her blandest tones, for she plainly stood quite 
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in awe of Manderson. ‘What had happened?” 
she cried. ‘*Was the good, dear man much 
hart?” ‘Somebody ought to break it to Miss 
Julia.” 

But, at this instant, in the very midst of these 
exclamations, Julia herself came rushing down 
the staircase, her face full of alarm, for she had 
heard a vague rumor that her father had been 
hurt, and was brought home almost dead. 

Manderson was startled at the extraordinary 
beauty of this apparition. We have said, in an 
earlier chapter, that Julia’s face was peculiarly 
adapted to express the deeper and loftier emo- 
tions; and as she now flew toward them, love, 
fear, hope, suspense, and lastly joy unutterable 
alternated on her speaking countenance. 

At the door of the room the father and daugh- 
ter met. Mr. Forester, when he saw his child, 
stopped, and withdrawing himself from Mander- 
son’s support, extended his arms to Julia. She 
* darted into them, clasped his venerable form 
wildly to her, then suddenly pushed him away 
again as if to see whether he was really alive, 
and finally letting her head drop on his shoulder, 
burst into a passion of sobs, all this time totally 
unconscious that a stranger was present. 

“Oh! you are safe, you are unhurt,” she cried. 
“T heard you were dead. Dear, dear father!” 
And she strained him convulsively to her. 

The old man returned her caress, tears coming 
into his aged eyes. But after a while he said, 

“But, Julia, you have forgotten to thank this 
gentleman, who kindly brought me home. Can’t 
you find a chair for him?” 

Julia lifted her face, and recognizing a stran- 
ger, her confusion was, for a moment, excessive. 
The blush that mantled her face, dyed even her 
shapely neck, and extended to the tips of her 
slender fingers. But, with that consummate ease 
and dignity which was a part of her nature, 
and which fitted her as admirably as if she had 
been born a princess, she promptly rallied, and 
curtesying gracefully to Manderson, led the way 
into the apartment. 

When Manderson saw how eloquently the eyes 
of Julia thanked him, he was almost tempted to 
allow her to remain in her delusion, and to fancy 
still that he had saved, not jeopardized her father’s 
life. But truth was dearer to him than even the 
gratitude of those bright eyes. He disclaimed, 
therefore, the merit which Mr. Forester had 
awarded to him, and told Julia how his thought- 
lessness and folly had really led to the accident. 


For a moment the beautiful girl regarded him } though not brilliant companion. 
With looks of almost reproach. But the instant } 


after her face cleared up, and she said frankly, 
and with a sunny smile, 
Vou. XXIII.—14 








*‘T cannot believe, sir, that one who censures 
himself so freely can have intentionally done 
wrong.” Then, as she caught Manderson’s grati- 
fied air, she colored as if she had said more than 
was perhaps required, and averted her counte- 
nance hastily, turning to see if her father was 
much fatigued. 

Manderson was too well bred to remain long, 
so, after a few further words, directed to Mr. 
Forester, but really intended for Julia, he took 
his departure. All the way home that bright, 
speaking face haunted him. He forgot, for the 
time, that such a person as Clara existed. He 
detected himself continually recalling the tones 
of Julia’s voice, the grace of her movements, and 
her air so noble, yet so sweetly feminine. Even 
when, with an impatient ‘‘pshaw,” he had dis- 
missed these reflections as puerile, remembering 
that he had seen the young lady only once, and 
but for a few moments at that, they returned 
almost immediately, so that he found himself 
waking at last from a new reverie about the 
beautiful face and indescribable witchery of Miss 
Forester. 

‘What can she ever be to me?” he said, finally. 
‘She is poor, and I have my fortune to make: a 
pretty pair of fools we would be to marry. I 
must forget her, or faith! I shall be in love.” 

He took up a book, for he was sitting in his 
study while he thus soliloquized; but after read- 
ing half a page his thoughts wandered back again 
to Julia. 

“T talk as if I had but to ask her, and she 
would be mine, puppy that I am,” he said, with 
a slight sneer at himself. ‘She looks like a 
woman that would have to be wooed heartily, 
and that would condescend in yielding, even if a 
king was the suitor. What a magnificently proud 
air she has! I wonder what her history is. She 
is no ordinary farmer’s daughter, that is clear 
both from her own demeanor and her father’s. 
Ah! Charles Manderson,” he suddenly exclaimed, 
apostrophizing himself, and springing up, ‘‘you 
are a born lunatic to be dreaming this way of a 
girl, without a penny, when you ought to be 
either making the law your sole mistress, or else 
marrying an heiress. And that recalls Clara. 
I’ll go and see her,” he cried, with sudden ani- 
mation, ‘‘she may, perhaps, cure me.” 

But the medicine, he thus sagely proposed to 
himself, failed altogether. He could not help 
mentally contrasting Julia and her, all the even- 
ing. Before this Clara had seemed a pleasant, 
Now she ap- 
peared positively insipid. The slightest looks 
and words of Miss Forester, as he recalled them 
in memory, were full of character, while those of 
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Clara seemed so excessively common-place, that 
he wondered he had ever thought them other- 
wise. 

For nearly a week Manderson resisted the 
temptation to call on the Foresters again. He 
would have gone there, long before, if it had not 
been for Julia, and for the boyish weakness, as 
he called it to himself, which made him so eager 
to see her. But at last he could hold out no 
longer, and under the pretence of inquiry after 
Mr. Forester’s health, he drove to the boarding- 
house. 

Neither the father nor daughter, however, were 
in, and Manderson came away vexed; and vowing, 
though none but himself could have told why, 
that he would never trouble himself about the 
Forester’s again. Yet, in less than a week, he 
was there again. This time he saw the father, 
who welcomed him heartily. But Julia did not 
make her appearance, and on his venturing finally 
to inquire directly after her, Mr. Forester re- 
gretted that she was out. Again Manderson was 
secretly angry that he had called. Yet again, 
after a due interval, he paid the Foresters a third 
visit, on which occasion he met the father once 
more, but not the daughter. 

All this heightened his interest in her. He 
now thought of Julia almost continually, having 
nearly lost the power to do otherwise. Very 
little was the law he learned during those closing 
weeks of winter, but many was the delicious re- 
verie into which he fell over his grate-fire, with 
@ dry law-book in his hand, reveries in which he 

‘dreamed of a quiet home, with a certain graceful 
form moving about, and in which he forgot, for 
the time, the ugly fact that he was a poor man 
for his station in life, and that such a home, with 
@ portionless wife, was consequently impossible. 


VIIL—JULIA. 


Bur it is time now to explain how the Foresters 
came to remove to Philadelphia. 

Arriving in the village, after his expulsion 
from the farm, Mr. Forester took up his abode 
at the public house. Here he designed, at first, 
to wait until his property was sold. But he 
soon discovered that there would be no surplus 
left, and as he was'without means even to pay 
his board, and had too high a sense of dignity 
to accept aid, it became necessary to determine 
immediately what could be done. 

In this crisis, as in the former one, Julia took 
the burden on her own shoulders. 

‘‘We must go to Philadelphia,” she said. «I 

_can there, I am sure, find something to do, by 
which we can live. Here there is no resource 
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separate me from you, and deprive me of the 
power of assisting you. While I am young, and 
feel myself full of energy, I cannot submit to 
this. In a great city there is a field for bold 
hearts and ready, hands. Here there is none,” 

But when Julia, arriving in town, saw the 
cheap boarding-house to which they had been 
recommended, and began to experience the diffi- 
culty of a stranger obtaining employment, she 
almost at times regretted the step she had taken, 
Greasy carpets, dingy rooms, scanty fare, and 
vulgar society soon disgusted her with this new 
abode. But alas! there was no escape from it, 
until she could obtain a place. And when she 
went abroad, to seek this, cold denials, or heart- 
less suspicions attended her continually. Few 
persons of her age had more practical sense than 
Julia, but with it all she had entirely overlooked 
the fact, that though a great city has more 
avenues to employment than a rural district, it 
has also more candidates for work. However 
she maintained a cheerful front, at least in the 
presence of her father; and economized carefully 
the little store of money, which she had obtained 
by the sale of a few trinkets, and other things 
belonging to herself, saved from the general 
wreck. 

At last her perseverance was crowned with 
partial success. A few days after the accident 
to her father, she obtained a situation in a store, 
for in Philadelphia this avenue to employment, 
in addition to the ordinary ones, is open to 
females. The salary, however, was small, for 
she was, as the shop-keeper said, ‘‘only a begin- 
ner.” So all thoughts of removing to a better 
boarding-house had to be abandoned. 

Nevertheless Julia did not repine. Cheerful 
by disposition, and contented from principle, she 
went through the duties of her new position as 
if she had never had other and brighter pros- 
pects. She was among the first in the morning 
at that great store, and one of the last to leave it. 
Before she had been there a week her graceful 
manners, her quick apprehension of character, 
and the rapidity with which she acquired the 
knowledge necessary in the business, convinced 
her sagacious employer that, in his new sales- 
woman, he had made a valuable acquisition. As 
he was a just man he determined to advance her 
as soon as possible, and meantime gave public 
and almost daily evidence of his approbation. 

Yet though sustained by conscious rectitude, 
as well as thus cheered by the prospect of suc- 
cess, Julia found much that was distasteful in 
her new situation, and often longed for escape. 
Accustomed to the privacy of home, the notoriety 


for me but a menial situation, which will both ! of standing all day, in a public store, annoyed 
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her. Proud as the proudest, and conscious that 
she was not without just cause for pride, it fre- 
quently called the indignant blood to her cheek 
to be superciliously, and sometimes even inso- 
Jently addressed, by vulgar, but rich customers. 
Occasionally she hada worse ordeal still to 
undergo. It was when rude fops, acting the 
cavaliers to fashionable lady-shoppers, would 
lounge over the counter, pretending to chat with 
their fair partners, that they might stare the 
easier at her. All this she had to submit to, for 
it was one of the necessities of her position and 
her beauty; but she often wished she was a man, 
to punish such impertinence. 

One day, after she had been engaged at the 
store about a month, whom should she see lan- 
guidly sauntering up it, but her old schoolmate, 
Clara Owens. Years had passed since the two 
had met, and Julia wondered, for a moment, if 
she would be recognized. It was only for a 
moment. She soon remembered how difference 
of fortune obliterated old friendships, and pre- 
pared herself meekly to wait on Clara, as the 
latter stopped in front of her. Yet, in spite of 
her strength of character, she was a little ner- 
vous, as she felt the eyes of her former playfellow 
fall on her; and her hands trembled, notwith- 
standing all she could do, as she smoothed and 
folded the piece of silk she was arranging. Her 
nervousness soon disappeared in a sensation of 
outraged dignity, however, when Clara, raising a 
gold eye-glass, deliberately surveyed her, evi- 
dently conscious who she was, and then in a tone 
of haughty indifference asked to see some dress- 
patterns. 

To de Clara justice she was not without some 
excuse for this, at least according to her own 
way of thinking. We have seen how piqued she 
had been at Manderson on the conclusion of the 
sleigh-ride. Since then she had received, as she 
believed, additional cause for anger. One or two 
chance expressions dropped by Manderson at 
different times, followed by questions which she 
had adroitly put on other occasions, had revealed 
to her that the old pauper who had been run over, 
as she persisted in calling him, had a daughter, 
and that Manderson had seen, and was interested 
in this daughter. Clara had also discovered who 
this rival was, and where Julia was employed. 
This last fact she had just learned, and her pre- 
sent visit to the store was less to make pur- 
chases, than to see and triumph over her rival. 
She had no difficulty in recognizing Julia even 
without the aid of the eye-glass. The use of the 
latter was a feminine bit of torture, which Clara 
instinctively adopted, with that petty malice 
natural to characters like her own. 








‘Have you nothing better than these,” she 
said, after Julia had produced piece after piece 
of the richest silks, ‘‘really, Miss, you have 
neither taste yourself, nor know what sort of 
silks I am in the habit of wearing. Have you 
nothing costlier?” 

Clara supposed that no one- but her victim 
heard this speech. But a gentleman, who was 
advancing up the store, with an elderly lady on 
his arm, had listened to every word of it, and 
thought it equally unfeeling and vulgar. Sud- 
denly Clara noticed that Julia started, colored, 
and curtesied. But whether the embarrassment 
was painful, or otherwise, the heiress was puzzled 
to tell. After a surprised stare at Julia, Miss 
Owens turned coolly around, to see the cause of 
this emotion, and confronted, to her amazement, 
Mrs. Manderson and her son. 

‘You here, my dear Miss Owens,” and ‘how 
delighted,” were the mutual exclamations of the 
two ladies, Clara curtesying even lower than 
Julia had done. Mrs. Manderson returned the 
salutation with equal eagerness. But her son 
bowed coldly and even haughtily. 

Julia did not see this, however, for a momentary 
feeling of mortification caused her to drop her 
eyes, and when the transient weakness passed, 
and she looked up again, Manderson was replying 
to a question of his mother, with the same plea- 
sant, intelligent smile which had impressed her 
so much in their one short interview. The next 
moment, on his mother turning to address Clara, 
Manderson approached the counter, and with an 
easy, well-bred air, as if doing the most ordinary 
thing in the world, inquired after Mr. Forester, 
and civilly hoped that Julia herself was well. 
There was nothing but the merest common-place 
in the words, yet the way in which they were 
said gratified Julia beyond description. She 
would have given much for liberty to take a 
hearty cry; she felt that she had been over- 
tasked; and her heart, as it was, swelled big in 
her throat. 

It was all done and over in a minute; and 
Manderson, with a smile and nod, drew back; but 
not before both his mother and Clara, noticing it, 
had stopped conversing, annoyed. The heiress 
darted a jealous, angry glance at Julia, which 
revealed to the latter the state of Clara’s heart, 
which she would otherwise never have suspected. 
More, however, she did not even yet suspect. 
For Julia, though struck by Manderson’s noble 
bearing, had not ventured to think of him again, 
and had really been surprised at his recognition 
of her. She knew how wide a gulf separated 
them socially, and the idea of his loving her had 
never, therefore, presented itself to her. Nor did 
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it, even now, find lodgment in her mind. The 
only interpretation she gave to Clara’s look was 
that an all-engrossing affection had made the 
heiress absurdly suspicious. Yet Julia was not 
so perfect (what woman could have been?) but 
what she saw with secret pleasure that she had 
given pain to Clara, who had just been so imper- 
tinent to her; and when, after a few minutes of 
conversation, the two ladies moved off, something 
very like a smile of triumph passed, over Julia’s 
face. 
IX.—THE RESCUE. 

Once or twice, during the succeeding week, 
Julia saw Manderson in the store, on which occa- 
sion she always had a bow from him, and some- 
times a few words also. His manner, at such 
times, was as deferential as if she had been a 
queen in disguise. Without even thinking of 
love, in connexion with him, she could not but 
feel gratification at these attentions from one 
like Manderson. But this was not to last. 

One evening, walking home after her hours of 
attendance at the store were over, Julia suddenly 
found herself in the midst of one of those wild 
mobs, which alarms of fire in a great city fre- 
quently produce. The scene of the conflagration 
was on the street she was accustomed to traverse, 
and as the flames had broken out suddenly, the 
alarm, and the crowd that it gathered, were nearly 
simultaneous. 

Unaccustomed to such spectacles she was 
equally astonished and terrified. The quick, 
sharp tones of the great fire-bell had no sooner 
began than the streets were filled, as if by magic, 
with a tumultuous mob of men and boys, mostly 
workmen and apprentices in their shirt-sleeves. 
Some of these rushed at the top of their speed 
along the side-walk, so that whoever came in 
their path were jostled against, if not overthrown. 
Others assisted to drag the fire-engines over the 
rough carriage way, twenty, or even fifty catching 
hold of a long rope for this purpose, while a man 
at the head, who was generally distinguished by 
the uniform of the particular fire company, looked 
back continually, shouting through a hoarse 
trumpet. 

Julia quickened her pace almost to a run, in 
hopes to reach the next corner before the mob 
overtook her. But it was in vain. Most of the 
houses being occupied as stores, or as work-shops 
for mechanics, every door poured forth its crowd 
of persons to swell the mass. In an instant, as 
it were, she was enveloped in the rush and whirl, 
powerless as a leaf caught up and hurried onward 
by an autumn gale. 

The wild shouting, the tread of the thousand 
feet, and the thunder of the heavy fire-engines 
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as they rattled furiously along, filled her with 
momentary terror. Every moment she expected 
to be trodden down. She attempted, meantime, 
to gain the shelter of the wall, but to cross the 
tumultuous current of the excited crowd wag 
beyond her strength. Jostled hither and thither, 
she was forced to give up at last, though only g 
few yards interposed between her and what was 
partial safety at least. For the first time in her 
life almost she felt alarm. 

Her dilemma, meantime, increased momently, 
For now two fire-engines, whose feud even the 
strong arm of the law, though often put forward 
for the purpose, had been unable to suppress, 
came racing down the street side by side, each 
drawn by at least a hundred excited partizans, 
the huge machines clattering on their heavy 
wheels, which bounded rather than revolved, 
What with the wild whoops and shouts of mutus} 
defiance, the trumpets, the rattling engines, the 
tramp of the vast mob, and the great fire-bell 
clanging angrier and angrier, as it seemed every 
minute, it was a scene to make even one accus- 
tomed to the city anxious, much less a stranger 
like Julia, who had never imagined that there 
could be anything like this outside of Pandemo- 
nium. 

But the worst had not yet come. Suddenly 
the two fire-engines came into collission almost 
in front of Julia. The shock checked them in- 
stantaneously, jerking many of those at the ropes 
backward to the ground. In ® moment a thou- 
sand curses rent the air, and the angry partizans, 
crowding around their engines, like hornets that 
swarm when their nest is assailed, a furious riot 
began. Missiles were promptly produced, a mere 
spectator could not see whence, but there they 
were, glancing in the twilight, clashing against 
each other, or thumping down with a dead, hor- 
rible sound, that told they had struck a human 
body. The eye could not follow the rapid invo- 
lutions of this living vortex of enraged men, 
which rose and fell, advanced and receded, like 
the tide that boils, in a tempest, among the 
jagged rocks of an iron-bound coast. 

With difficulty Julia retained her feet, for the 
crowd pressed on her continually, swaying her 
to and fro at its pleasure. Yet, though pale as 
death, and almost exhausted by her exertions to 
escape, not a cry had escaped her lips. At last, 
however, when fire-arms began to be used; when 
she heard the crack, and saw the flash of a pistol 
close by; she shrieked in terror. Almost in- 
stantly she recognized a voice not unknown to 
her, calling to her to be firm and self-possessed, 
and directly Manderson appeared, clearing 9 
pathway to her, by main force. 
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“Make way, make way. Will you frighten 
s lady to death?” he cried, dashing aside one 
prawny workman after another. ‘Shame on 
ou. Make way, I say!” 

These last words were addressed to a stout 
fellow, who stood, with his back to Manderson, 
directly before Julia, and seemed disposed not 
to pay any attention to the expostulation. As 
the man still neglected to move, they were accom- 
panied, the moment after, by a blow that sent 
him reeling away, breaking a lane in the mob 
by the impetus he had received. 

Enraged beyond description, the ruffian turned, 
rushed back, and just as Manderson was about 
offering his arm to Julia, struck the young man 
a violent blow. A cry of shame immediately 
rose from the spectators, for Julia’s terror was 
now observed by all, which had not been the case 
before, the suddenness of the riot, the confusion, 
and the excitement having united to render her 
overlooked. Even a mob is respectful to a woman, 
in America, when their attention is once directed 
toward her, and they see that she is alarmed. 
Manderson, therefore, from offering to assist her, 
had the sympathies of the bystanders. “Two or 
three persons laid hands on his assailant imme- 
diately, to drag him away, the man struggling 
however violently, and swearing vengeance at 
Manderson. 

The presence of Julia alone deterred the latter 
from taking the punishment of the ruffian into 
his own hands. Among the accomplishments of 
young men in his station, at that time, the art 
of boxing held a high place; and Manderson had 
acquired this science, and become even a profi- 
cient in it, though without expecting ever to be 
called on to use it. But now, for the first time 
in his life, he felt a desire to reduce it to prac- 
tical use. The thought of Julia, however, and 
the knowledge of her anxiety to escape from 
this scene of uproar, checked the rising wish, 
and smiling contemptuously in answer to his 
adversary’s oaths, he moved on, supporting Julia 
with one arm, while opening a way for her with 
the other. 

But he was not permitted to exercise the 
moderation he intended. The ruffian, perceiving 
that Manderson was about to escape him, all at 
once made a desperate effort, in which he had 
concentrated his entire strength, and breaking 
from his captors, darted on the retreating young 
man, striking him a blow near the temples, that 
nearly felled him to the ground, and Julia with 
him. Then the ruffian, drawing back, presented 
his huge, knotted fists, that seemed knobs of some 
gnarled oak tree, and vociferously cried for Man- 

derson to come on, calling him by every vile 








epithet, and taunting him with his fine coat, 
which covered, he said, a coward. To crown all 
he made an insulting reference to Julia. 

The blood of Manderson was now up. The 
bystanders would have held back the ruffian 
again, but as Manderson had managed, just as 
he was struck, to gain a store door, which now 
offered a temporary shelter to Julia, he pushed 
her into the open entrance, as soon as he had 
recovered his equilibrium, saying that he would 
join her in a moment, and turning to his assailant, 
bade him come on. 

The resolute front with which, though slightly 
formed, he faced the big, burly bully before him, 
drew an involuntary cheer from the crowd. Most 
of the spectators, while they had their sympa- 
thies on Manderson’s side, expected to see him 
terribly beaten; and several even expostulated 
loudly against the fight, as too unequal. But 
there were others who, as they gazed on the 
compact, well-proportioned person of the youpg 
man, and observed the easy attitude into which 
he threw himself, as one accustomed to self-de- 
fence, augured a different termination to the 
contest. 

‘‘Now, my bully,” said Manderson, addressing 
the ruffian, who whether alarmed at the readi- 
ness which the young man showed, or frightened 
at the general outcry against himself, showed 
signs of holding back, ‘‘I’ll show you that when 
a gentleman undertakes it, he can thrash a black- 
guard within an inch of his life. Here I am, 
and I’ll not even take off my coat to you—come 
on!” 

A laugh and a hurrah greeted this challenge, 
in the midst of which the ruffian, blind with rage, 
rushed at Manderson. He did not succeed even 
in touching the latter, who, quick as lightning, 
by a blow that few saw, so rapid was it, sent him 
flying backward as if shot from a sling. A hearty 
cheer, in which laughter again mingled, greeted 
this exploit. The bully gathered himself up 
speedily, however, and his fury being heightened 
by his disgrace, darted on Manderson more 
savagely than ever. But neither did he succeed 
this time in striking his antagonist. With a 
dexterous movement of one arm, Manderson 
threw up the intended blow, while with the other 
he struck full in the face of his opponent, the 


‘blood spouting from mouth and nostrils as the 


ruffian fell heavily backward. 

‘‘There, I think he has had enough,” quietly 
said Manderson, turning down again his coat 
sleeves. ‘If the scoundrel isn’t satisfied when 
he comes to, I’ll give him another lesson, when- 
ever he wants it.” 

With these words he made a slight inclination 
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of his head to the crowd, and entered the store, 
a loud huzza following him, for if there is any 
thing an American mob likes, it is to see courage 
and spirit triumph over merely brute force. 
Calm and unruffled as if nothing had happened, 
Manderson appeared before Julia, who, conscious 
that he had just risked himself for her, blushed 
consciously. Nor could she, even in her secret 
heart, chide him, or think less of him, though 
she knew well the character of the strife he 
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had been engaged in. For the store-door had 
been only half closed, and there were those in- 
side who had watched the fight, so that she haq 
heard of every event as it occurred, and felt 
every fluctuation of the strife. 

It was a new and strange sensation to her, the 
interest she took in that contest; and she felt in- 
expressibly grateful at Manderson, more grateful 
than she dared show. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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’T 1s sunset. On the mountain height 
The last faint rays are seen— 
And waning firs and crackling pines 
Are nodding in its parting sheen; 
When from those craggy heights afar 
The shepherd winds his tra, la, la, 
The shepherd sounds the sunset word, 
Tra, la, la, la, “Praised be the Lord!” 
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II. 
From height to height, from vale to vale, 
From hill to hill, from dale to dale, 
From point to point, from steep to steep, 
Their sunset vigils always keep; 
And from those craggy heights afar 
The shepherd winds his tra, la, la, 
Each shepherd sounds the sunset word, 
Each echo peals, “Praised be the Lord!” 
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Praised be the Lord, the echo’s voice 
Bids every shepherd’s heart rejoice; 
From hamlets rude, from, grottoes haunt, 
The mountain choir their voices chaunt! 
From crag to crag, to mount afar 

The shepherd winds his tra, la, la, 

Each shepherd sounds the sunset word, 
Tra, la, la, la, “Praised be the Lord!” 


IV. 
“Praised be the Lord!” ye mountains praise, 
Lift up your heads high o’er the clouds; 
Whose times and seasons, years and days, 
Hast seen a thousand snowy shrouds! 
From mount to mount, to glen afar 
Ye shepherds wind the tra, la, la, 
Ye mountains all with one accord 
Take up the strain—“ Praised be the Lord!” 
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I’M THINKING OF MY HIGHLAND HOME. 





BY FREDERIC COOPER. 





I’m thinking of my highland home, 
Far o’er the deep blue sea; 

I’m thinking of the bonny lass 
Who sweetly smiled on me; 

And memory will ever stray 
Where’er my feet may roam, 

To one sweet spot beyond the sea, 
My happy highland home. 


I’m thinking of the happy time 
I climbed the mountain’s side, 
Hard by my happy highland home 





When Jessie was my bride. 


But oh! the grass grows long and green, 
And fair the hawthorn’s wave, 

And where once smiled my highland home 
Is now my Jessie’s grave! 


Oh, happy days, I little thought 
You could so soon have fled, 

And oh! I yet can scarcely think 
That Jessie can be dead! 

And if ’twas not for one green mound 
Across the deep sea’s foam, 

The spot where bonny Jessie sleeps 
Should be my highland home. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Au, what heavenly dreams possessed me during 
the days and weeks which I spent in that deli- 
cious little chamber; I think there never was a 
period in my life when a deep love of the beau- 
tifal did not haunt me. The delirium which 
accompanied my relapse into fever was like an 
experience in fairyland. Fantastic as the visions 
that haunted me were the most glowing changes 
of beauty broke through them all. Music floated 
by me on each breath of air that gushed through 
the windows; every sunbeam that stole through 
the gossamer curtains bent over me like a rain- 
bow. It seemed to me that whole clouds of hum- 
ming birds floated through the room, filling it 
with the faint music of their wings. Then the 
pretty things were chased away by fantastic little 
creatures in human form; smiling, fluttering, and 
full of the most exquisite fun, they trampled over 
my bed and nestled, mischievously, among the 
blossom colored hangings. I became wild with 
admiration of their rosy bloom, of their comical 
ways—I laughed at their pranks by the hour, 
and strove with insane glee to catch them with 
my hand, or imprison them under the bed clothes. 
But they always evaded me, and making the most 
grotesque faces at my baffled efforts, I could see 
them waltzing in dozens upon the counterpane, 
and sitting upon my pillow tangling their tiny 
hands and feet in my hair, shouting, laughing, 
and turning summersets like little mad-caps 
whenever I made a dart at them with my hands. 
So we kept it up, these exquisite little imps, and 
night and day, for we never slept—not we! the 
fan was too good for that! 

There was only two of these pretty creatures 
that did not seem to enjoy themselves, and they 
were so odd, such droll, tearful, melancholy, ugly 
little things, that somehow their faces always 
made us stop laughing, though we could not sup- 
press a giggle now and then at their solemn and 
sentimental way of doing things. 

One was a little fellow about nine inches high, 








oh, how exquisitely droll he looked with that 
tiny hat set upon his powdered hair, and the 
face underneath looking so comically anxious, 
that it quite broke my heart to look at the little 
fellow standing there with the tears in his eyes. 

I remember puzzling myself a long time re- 
garding the materials which composed his red 
vest and small clothes, and of satisfying myself 
that they must have been made from the leaves 
of a tiger lily, peony, or some other great crim- 
son blossom. The grave, drab coat, with its red 
facings, the golden buckles and hat defied my im- 
agination altogether; but the face, that wizened, 
anxious face, was dear old Turner’s, withered up 
to the size of a crab-apple. It seemed so sad, 
so mournful, 1 quite pitied him—but somehow 
couldn’t keep from laughing at the priggish little 
figure he cut. Then there was a funny old woman, 
just the least bit shorter, in a blue dress and 
large cap, held up by the queerest high-backed 


‘comb, that spread out the crown like a fan; her 


face was old and darker than the rest, a little, 
wrinkied Spanish face, so ugly, but with some- 
thing kind in it that sometimes kept me quiet 
minutes together. These two figures really sad- 
dened us—the rosy troop of sprites and myself— 
with their grave faces and muttered consultations 
with each other, as if life and death depended on 
what they were talking about. 

Then the scene would change. These elfin 
revellers disappeared—flashes of lightning and 
clouds of cold white snow come slowly over me, 
drifting, drifting, drifting, and in their midst 
that beautiful face, so cold, so white, with its 
great, mournful eyes looking down into mine 
hour after hour—it haunted me then at times, 
it has haunted me ever since. Yet no fear ever 
came upon me—no. superstitious dread crept 
through my frame—but a chilliness as if moun- 
tain snow were around me, nothing more. 

At last this strange phantasmagoria cleared 
away; the elfin forms gave up their gambols and 
disappeared, all but the old man and — 
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and they gradually grew larger, and I knew that 
they were the good Spanish woman and Turner. 

How tenderly these two persons nursed me 
during the slow convalescence that followed— 
how ardent was the love that my infant nature 
gave back for this care, for mine was an impas- 
sioned nature; every sensation that I knew, love, 
hate, grief, fear—nay, not fear, I think that was 
unknown to my nature from the first!—but all 
other sensations were passions in me. Generous 
sentiments predominated. I am of that conviction 
yet. Then my life lies before me like a map, and 
every impulse of my soul has been analyzed with 
as much impartiality, and more knowledge than 
any man or woman ever gathered from the actions 
of his fellow man. And so as my reviewed life 
strengthened upon me, I began to love these sin- 
gular benefactors with an energy of gratitude 
that made them the slaves of my wildest caprice. 

Turner I saw at stated periods, when he could 
escape from the Hall to inquire after my com- 
forts, and caress me in his quaint, tender fashion. 
I had learned to watch for the hour, when his 
gorgeous livery could be seen gleaming through 
the trees, with the most ardent impatience. No 
maiden ever watched the coming of her lover 
with more longing anxiety. He always brought 
me some pretty gift, if it were only a branch of 
hawthorn in flower, an early crocus, or a hatful 
of violets. He was an old, childless bachelor, 
and the poor child that had crept to his feet from 
the way-side, became the very pet and darling of 
a heart that had but one other idol on earth, and 
that was Lord Clare, his master. 

Maria was with me always, carrying me in her 
arms when too feeble for an effort at walking; 
sitting by me as I played wearily with the abund- 
ance of rich toys that she found in endless variety 
in closets and hidden places of which I had no 
idea. This woman and I were alone in the house; 
the language in which she addressed me was not 
that which I spoke with Turner, but her caresses, 
her eager love were even more demonstrative than 
his, there was a pathos and power in her expres- 
sions of tenderness that he doubtless felt, but 
eould not express in his own rougher language. 

I spoke her language well and without effort, 
for it seemed more native to my tongue than the 
English; and sometimes I would address Turner 
in some of its rich terms of endearment, but he 
always checked me with a grimace as if the sound 
were hateful; nor would he attempt to compre- 
hend Maria, except in her confused efforts at 
English. 

There was another language too of which I had 
learned the sounds, but whether it was of human 
origin, or something that I had gathered from the 
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wild birds, I could not tell. Ithada meaning to 
me, and to my fancy expressed many feelings of 
my heart better than any sounds in which they 
could be uttered, but no one understood them, 
and so like the feelings to which this strange 
gift alone gave utterance, it was locked up in my 
heart to be hoarded and pondered over in secret, 
I grew stronger and more contented as time 
went on. The stillness, the bright atmosphere, 
and the love with which I was surrounded were 
hushing my soul back into childhood again, for 
up to this time I can remember but few thoughts 
or sensations that partook of my infant years, 
In truth there was something fairy-like in my 
position, well calculated to excite an imagination 
vivid as mine to most unhealthy action. Some- 
times it seemed to me as if I had been a child of 
the air, for first memory went back to the lark’s 
nest in the meadow; and my earliest idea of 
enjoyment was rich with bird music. Good as 
Turner and Maria were, it never entered my mind 
to consider myself as absolutely belonging to 


.them, more subtle and refined affinities existed 


within me. 

Everything that surrounded me was calculated 
to excite these feelings, the utmost prodigality 
of wealth could have supplied nothing of the 
beautiful or refined which was not mysteriously 
bestowed on me. The clothes I wore; the rooms 
allotted to me; the toys and books were of the 
most exquisite richness. The texture of every 
thing I touched was of peculiar delicacy, thus 
natural worship of the beautiful inherent in my 
nature was fed and pampered as if by magic. 
During my convalescence I spent many a dreamy 
hour listening to Maria, as she repeated the 
strange legends and romances of her own land. 
Then I began to spell out words and read for 
myself, The house contained a library of richly 
bound books, in many languages, mostly clas- 
sical, or on subjects of foreign interest—few ro- 
mances were among the collection, but the poets 
of all countries, except England, were well re- 
presented. The best poetry of Italy, Germany 
and Spain, the ancient classics, and mythological 
subjects predominated; many of these volumes 
were in the original language, but there was 0 
lack of English translations. The most remark- 
able thing about this collection was an entire 
deficiency in the works of native authors. A few 
of the poets were to be found, Milton and two 
or three others, but everything calculated to give 
an insight into the social life or history of Eng- 
land, seemed to have been excluded with vigi- 
lence. 

The small hexagonal room which contained 
these books was connected with my sleeping 
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chamber by a brief gallery lined with pictures. 
Two or three statuettes, copies from the great 
masters, occupied pedestals in this gallery, and 
the lights were so arranged that every inspira- 
tion of the genius that had given life to the can- 
yass or the marble, was thrown forward as by a 
kindred mind. This room and its gallery, unlike 
most of the other apartments, were left un- 
locked, and, with my imagination on fire with the 
Jegends in which Maria was constantly indulging, 
I loved to wander along the gallery, and ponder 
over the pictures, filling each landscape with 
some scene of active life, and reading a destiny 
in the strange faces that looked down upon me 
from the wall. 

But more especially did the statuettes become 
objects of admiration, probably because they 
touched some latent talent of my own and awoke 
a desire of emulation. Even at this early period 
of my life I felt an appreciation of the beauty in 
form and proportion so exquisitely maintained 
in these objects, keen as the desire of a hungry 
person for food. An awkward position, an ill 
arranged article of furniture, cross lights upon a 
picture, anything which outraged that exquisite 
sense of the perfect, which has been both my 
happiness and my bane, was as vivid with me 
before I knew a rule of art as it is now. 

So with this inherent sense of the beautiful 
guiding me like a sunbeam, I made play-fellows 
of the breathing marble and of pictures so rare, 
as I have since learned that a monarch might 
have coveted them. I grew ambitious to emu- 
late the marble in my own person, and amused 

¢ myself, hour after hour, in practising the graceful 

position which each maintained on its pedestal. 

This grew tiresome at length, and impelled by 

the genius within me, I began to invent and 

arrange new combinatiors for myself, before the 
large mirror that reflected back the gallery and 
all it contained, when my chamber door was open. 

Was I struck by the vision of childish beauty 
that broke upon me from the mirror during these 
efforts? Yes! as I was pleased with the paint- 
ings upon the wall, or the statues that gleamed 
in their chaste beauty around me. I loved the 
wild, little creature that stood mocking my ges- 
tures in the mirror, because she was more bril- 
liant than the paintings, and more life-like than 
the marble, because her arch eyes were so full of 
the life that glowed in my own bosom. Ah, yes, 

I loved the child—why not? she alone seemed 

my equal. I did not reflect that she was the 

shadow of myself, or in truth identify her with 
my own existence at all. She seemed to me like 

& new picture going through another progression 

toward life, they were so immovably changeless: 
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but she was variable as a humming-bird, she 
smiled, moved, looked a thousand things from 
those great flashing eyes—oh, if she could have 
spoken. I was sure in my heart that she could 
have uttered that strange, hidden language of 
mine. 

So I met the wild, little baauty each day in the 
mirror. Every graceful curve and line of the 
statues had become familiar, and almost weari- 
some to me, but here was infinite variety changing 
at my will, she was my slave, my subject, a being 
over which I had absolute control; and this was 
the first idea that I ever had of companionship. 

In the library I found some books still done 
up in brown paper packages, as if ordered for 
some purpose and forgotten. These, of course, 
became objects of especial curiosity to a child 
always on the alert for discoveries. They were 
juvenile volumes, richly illustrated, containing 
all the fairy tales, I do ‘believe, ever invented or 
translated into the English language. 

I seized upon these books with eagerness— 
studied the pictures, and made toilsome efforts 
to spell out their meaning. So between Maria’s 
horrible efforts at reading, and my own spelling 
out-of words, we gathered up all the glowing 
romance, and this opened new visions to me, 
and gave a vivid impulse to my day dreamings 
among the pictures. It was only my wild spirit 
that wandered. At first the debility that followed 
my illness, and afterward Turner’s earnest pro- 
hibition confined me to the house, or, as a great 
indulgence, to the little flower nook directly 
under the windows. A woman came now and 
then from some place, to me unknown, and per- 
formed the ruder work of our household. Then 
she went off down some avenue of the park, 
and her’s was all the face I saw for months 
and months, save those of Turner and my good 
Maria. 

A winter and spring went by, and then my 
fairy-like imprisonment ceased. Old Turner 
grew cheerful and indulgent; he gave me long 
walks among the trees, that from my windows 
had seemed like distant countries; he brought 
a pretty black poney upon which I rode, while 
he walked by my saddle. 

My frame grew vigorous, and my spirits bird- 
like under this wholesome indulgence. Some- 
times I caught glimpses of the old Hall, and a 
vivid remembrance of the morning Turner had 
found me upon its door-steps, swept back upon 
my brain. I wondered if the lady, with her dog, 
and that long, silver grey morning-robe was there 
yet, and if I should ever see her again. As my 
courage and curiosity grew strong, I inquired 
about these things of Turner. ‘No, the lady was 

















not there,” he said, ‘‘she had gone up to London 
to be near her son, who was at Eton.” 

Where was London? Who was her son? What 
was Eton? 

How eagerly I crowded all these “questions 
together, when, for the first time, I found the 
dear old man disposed to indulge my curiosity. 
London, Eton were soon explained, but they 
still seemed like the cities I had read of in my 
fairy books. But when he told me of this son— 
that he was Lord Clare’s nephew, and might one 
day become owner of the Hall, our own pretty 
home, and the broad fields and parks around us 
to the horizon almost, my heart fell, my thoughts 
grew dark, and for a moment the beautiful land- 
scape disappeared. A cold mist surrounded me, 
it was but for a moment, but why was it?—how 
came this bleak vision to encompass me thus 
with its dreary indistinctness? Had some name 
jarred on my memory which refused to receive 
it, and yet felt the shock? Was that name—Lord 
Clare’s? Why had neither Turner nor Maria 
ever mentioned him before? Who was he? What 
was Turner to him? 

I asked these questions at once. Turner an- 
swered in a low voice, and I fancied with reluct- 
ance; certain I am, his voice was more husky 
than usual. 

He explained that Lord Clare was his master, 
that he had gone into foreign lands, and might 
not come back for years. The lady whom I had 
seen was his sister, unlike him in everything, but 
still his sister; and during his absence her home 
was to be at the Hall whenever it might be her 
pleasure to reside there. 

We had ridden to the brow of an eminence on 
the verge of the park while Turner was giving 
me this intelligence; the spot was unknown to 
me, and commanded a fine view of the country 
far and near. In asweeping curve of the distant 
uplands stood a dark stone dwelling, not castel- 
lated, but still partaking of a style which admits 
of towers and balconies, so ornamented that it 
was impossible to guess to what age they be- 
longed. It was an imposing building, and made 
both a grand and picturesque object, lapped as 
it was among the most verdant and lovely hills 
in the world. I looked toward this building with 
interest, it seemed like something I had seen 
before pictured perhaps ina book. ‘And that,” 
said I, pointing my tiny fingers toward the dis- 
tance, “that house yonder among the purple 
hills, is that Lord Clare’s also?” 

“That,” said Turner, with a sigh, and shading 
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then, remembering that the name was not a full | 


answer to my question, continued, 

“Yes, yes, that is Lord Clare’s also, it came to 
him through—through his—his—through Lady 
Clare.” 

*¢And who lives yonder, dear Turner?” 

““No one; it is shut up.” 

‘“T think,” said I, leaning down toward the old 
man, who stood with one arm thrown over the 
neck of my poney, ‘‘I think this world must have 
very few people in it for all that you tell me, 
No one at the Hall—no one out yonder—only 
you and Maria and me among these woods and 
fields.” 

“And is not that enough, child?” 

I shook my head. 

“Are you not happy with us, Zana? What 
more do you want?” 

“T want,” said I, kindling with the idea, «I 
want to see a child; you tell me the world is full 
of little giris and boys like me—where are they?” 

‘“‘T have thought of this before,” muttered 
Turner, uneasily, ‘‘its natural—its what I should 
have expected. What company are the Spanish 
woman and such a dry old chip as I am fora 
creature like this?” 

His look of annoyance disturbed me. I could 
not bear to see his old face so wrinkled with 
anxiety. 

“We should have to take a long journey to 
find the children, I suppose,” said I, hoping to 
relieve his perplexity; ‘‘but Jupiter here is so 
strong, and so swift, if you could but keep up 
with him now, we might search for them, you 
know.” 

The old man still looked anxious, and bore 
down heavily on the neck of my beautiful steed 
with his arm. 

“Don’t,” said I, “you will hurt Jupiter; see 
how his head droops.” 

‘Poor thing, I would not hurt him for the 
world, if it were only for her sake,” said the old 
man, smoothing the arched neck of Jupiter with 
his palm; ‘‘next to you, Zana, I think she loved 
this pretty animal.” 

‘‘Who, who was it that loved Jupiter so?” I 
inquired, with eager curiosity. 

‘*Your mother,” replied the old man, and the 
words dropped like tears from his lips. 

‘‘My mother,” I repeated, looking upward, 
and solemnly expecting to see that sweet face 
gazing down upon me from the clouds. ‘Let 
us go home, dear Turner, I am growing cold; do 
not say that again, the sound drifts over me here 


his eyes with his withered hand, ‘that is the} like a snow-heap,” I said, pressing one hand 
upon my heart, ‘‘it hurts me here.” 
Turner seemed to struggle with himself. Then 


Green Hurst.” 
He paused, shook his head mournfully, and 
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lifting his pale blue eyes to my face, as if he 
had nerved his resolution to say something very 
painful, he answered, 

«“Qne minute, Zana! Tell me, child, what is 
it that makes you turn white and shiver s0, when 
I speak as I did now of your mother?” 

«I do not know!” I replied, looking upward, 
with anxiety. ‘The cold is here at my heart, I 
do not know why.” 

“Do you remember your mother? Now that 
you are well, something of the past should come 
back to you. Say, child, make an effort—that 
mother—what has become of her?” 

I only shuddered—it was all the reply that I 
could give, I could feel, but all was blank and 
blackness to my thoughts. 

Turner saw my distress, and his own become 
more and more visible. He looked upon the 
ground and began muttering to himself, a habit 
that he had when very much perplexed. His 
thoughts reached me in disjointed snatches, but 
I dwelt upon them long after. 

“How can I send him word? What can I say? 
Even proof of her own identity is wanting—proof 
that would satisfy him. Besides, his anxiety was 
for her—poor thing—ever. more than the child. 
If she could but be made to remember. Zana, 
Zana!” he burst forth, grasping my arm, and 
looking imploringly into my face, ‘struggle with 
this apathy of the mind—strive, think—tell me, 
child, tell me something that I can get for a clue! 
Tell me if you can—try, try, my pretty Zana, and 
you shall have troops of children to play with. 
Tell me, where was it that you parted with your 
mother?” 

I did make an effort to remember; my veins 
chilled; my cheeks grew cold as ice; I lifted my 
finger upward and pointed to a bank of clouds 
rolling in fleecy whiteness over us. 

“Ts that all?” exclaimed Turner, despairingly. 

I could not speak, my lips seemed frozen; I 
sat like a marble child upon the back of my 
pony, everything around me had turned to snow 
once more. 

Tears rolled down Turner’s cheeks, great, cold 
tears, that looked like hail storms, they made me 
shiver afresh. 

It was the last time that Turner ever tortured 
me with questions regarding my mother—ques- 
tions that I had no power to answer, yet which 
brought with them such mysterious, such inde- 
scribable pain. Later, when my soul was called 
back from the past—but of this hereafter. 

One day I had wandered through garden and 
out among the brave old chesnvts quite alone, 
for now that the family were absent from the 
Hall, Turner allowed me to wander almost at 





will anywhere between the old mansion and the 
more humble, but not less lovely home. 

This time I took one of the great chesnut 
avenues hitherto unexplored, which led me, not 
toward the Hall, but by a curving sweep to the 
lodge, which I just remembered having passed 
in my progress from the meadows, on the memo- 
rable night when Turner found me upon the 
door-steps. Then it had seemed like a cliff, 
adown which great festoons of ivy were sweeping 
to the ground. - Now I saw the thick foliage 
turned and forced back here and there, to admit 
light into the doors and windows of a rustic cot- 
tage, which had a stir of life within, though I 
saw no person. 

I passed this lodge with a stealthy tread, for a 
sense of disobedionce followed me. I knew, with- 
out having been directly told, that both Turner 
and Maria would disapprove my passing beyond 
the limits of the park, but childish curiosity, 
with some vague remembrance of the placc, were 
too strong for my sense of right, and I passed on 
quite charmed with the broad slope of meadow 
land that lay before me, all golden crimson and 
white with mid-summer blossoms. A village with 
church tower in the distance rose upon my view 
like a glimpse of fairy-land. I felt then that the 
world, as Turner asserted, was full of people, and 
longed to know more about them. 

I walked along the carriage track which wound 
toward the village through thick hedges just out 
of blossom, holding my breath as I recognized 
here a moss-covered stone, there a hillock, upon 
which I had set down to rest on that wearisome 
night. The grass was green and fresh where the 
tent, to which my first remembrance went back, 
had been, but I recollected the place well. As I 
stood gazing on it, the soft gurgle of waters fell 
upon my ear as it had then, and induced half by a 
feeling that seemed like terror, half by curiosity, 
I moved toward the hollow, wondering if I should 
find that impish little figure waiting for me again. 

A spirit of adventure led me on then, as it has 
impelled me always, rather to anticipate than 
shrink from my destiny. I reached the slope, 
looked half timidly down, and remained breath- 
less and lost in delight. 

Upon the rock which I have mentioned covered 
with litchen and mossy grasses, sat a little girl, 
about my own age, I should think, buey with a 
quantity of meadow blossoms that filled the crown 
of a gipsey bonnet that stood by her side. All 
around her lay the gathered blossoms; her tiny 
feet were buried in them, they gleamed through 
the skirt of her muslin dress, and brightened the 
rock all around. She coquetted with them like 
a bird—bending her head on one side as she held 
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a cluster of violets in the sun, flinging it back 
with a graceful curve of the neck, when they 
dropped into shadow, and eyeing them coyly all 
the time as a robin regards the cherry he intends 
to appropriate at leisure. 

What eyes the creature had! large and of a 
purplish blue, like the violets she held, and so 
full of smiling brightness; never before or since 
have I seen a creature so beautiful, so full of 
graceful bloom. Her profuse hair was in dis- 
order, falling in golden waves and curls all over 
her white shoulders, from which the transparent 
sleeve was drawn with knots of blue ribbon, 
leaving the prettiest dimples in the world ex- 
posed. Her mouth was soft, red and smiling 
like a ripe cherry in the sunshine, and that rosy 
smile so innocent in its tenderness, so radiant 
with glee. Talk of women not feeling the glow 
of each other’s beauty, why there is no feeling 
on earth so unselfish, so full of lofty, tender 
admiration as the love which one high-souled 
woman feels for the sister woman to whom her 
soul goes forth in sympathy. This appreciation, 
these attachments are not frequent in society, 
but when they do exist, the loves of the angels 
are almost realized. 

I looked down upon this child, thus busy with 
her graceful flowers, and my heart filled with the 
sunshine of her person. As she trifled with her 
garlands, the smile broke into music on her red 
lips, and a few soft chirping notes, wild and 
untaught as a bird’s, blended richly with the 
flowing waters. 

At last she lifted a half twined garland high 
over her head that the sunshine might kindle up 
its blossoms, and as her eyes were turned upward 
they fell upon me. The garland hung motionless 
in her hand; the song died on her lips, leaving 
them like an opening rose-bud; and her blue eyes 
filled with a look of pleasant wonder. Thus, for 
the moment, we gazed upon each other, we who 
were to be a destiny each to the other. 

*‘Come,” she said, at last pushing her straw 
gipsey toward me, so eagerly that a quantity of 
flowers rolled over the brim, through which the 
broad strings rippled in azure waves—‘‘come, 
there is enough for us both, let us pelt the brook 
and hear the water laugh as it runs away with 
them. Here jump to the rock, I will make room. 
Now for it!” 

She gathered up her skirt, crushing the blos- 
soms with her little dimpled arms, pushed back 
the gipsey, and left a space upon the stone for 
me to occupy. 

I sprang down the bank breathing quickly, and 
with my whole frame in a joyful glow. I placed 
myself among the blossoms, weaving my arms 








about the charming infant’s, and kissing her 
shoulders till she laughed aloud, as a bird breaks 
into music at the first sight of a kindred song- 
ster. 

“Come,” said the child, her voice still rich 
with glee—‘‘come, let us go to work: which will 
you have violets, primroses, or some of these 
pretty white stars that I found by the brook?” 

‘All, all,” I answered, with animation, « give 
them to me, and mind what a pretty crown I 
shall make for your hair.” 

She turned her great, wondering eyes on me 
as I wove the blossoms together; the violets with 
golden primroses, intermingling them with leaves 
and spears of long grass, a white star gleaming 
out here and there in silvery relief. 

When she saw my garland, so different from 
her own, in which the flowers were grouped 
without method, the child seemed lost in admira- 
tion. After gazing on it a moment, and then 
upon me, she took her own half-formed wreath 
and cast it upon the brooklet with a charming 
little pout of the lips, that was lovely almost as 
her smiles had been. 

I went on with my coronal, enjoying the task as 
an author does his poem, or a painter his picture, 
the tints harmonized under my fingers, the sym- 
metrical grace filled my soul with the delight 
which springs from a natural love of the beau- 
tiful; even at that age I had all the feelings of 
an artist, all that love of praise which holds a 
place in those feelings. 

*¢ Ah,” said I, weaving my wreath among her 
golden curls, “if you could see how beautiful 
you are together, you and the flowers.” 

“TI can see,” cried the child, springing up and 
scattering a shower of blossoms from the folds 
of her frock which fell into the water, disturbing 
it till it looked like a shattered mirror. ‘No, 
not now, naughty thing that I am, to make the 
poor brook so angry with my flowers—but wait 
a minute and you shall see!” 

“No, no, not there!” cried I, seizing her in 
breathless fear, for I remembered the hideous 
thing that had frightened me from the depths of 
those very waters; ‘‘don’t look in the water; let 
us go away. It may be lurking here yet.” 

*¢What?” questioned the child, anxiously. 

“Something that I saw here once, a wild, 
wicked creature, with such eyes and hair——” 

‘‘What, in the water?” she asked, her blue 
eyes growing wider and larger. 

“Yes, here in the pool, just by this rock.” 

We both stood up clinging to one another. In 
our upright position the pool lay clear and tran- 
quil beneath us, and impelled by that sort of 
fascination which in moments of affright often 
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turns the gaze upon that which it dreads to see, 
our eyes fell at the same moment upon two 
objects reflected back as from a mirror. My 
little friend, so like one of those cherubs which 
Raphsel half buries amid the transparent clouds 
jn his pictures, and that other little friend, with 
whom I had become acquainted in the mirror at 
home. 

“Ah, how came she here? Is she your friend 
also?” I said, pointing toward the dark brilliant 
child that pointed back to me, with a questioning 
smile as I spoke. 

“Who, that?” asked my companion, waving 
her hand—a gesture that was sent back, as it 
seemed, with new grace from the water. 

“Why, don’t you know it again?” 

“Yes, but do you? Does it ever speak to you, 
or only stand looking like that?” 

She gazed at me with her wondering eyes, and 
then at the images beneath us. 

“Why, don’t you know me, there with the 
wreath on?—and you, it is so droll that any one 
should not know herself.” 

I caught my breath. ‘*What?” I exclaimed, 
«does that child look like me? Is it me?” 

“Why, yes, who else please?” cried my com- 
panion, gaily, ‘‘see, it is your hair, strange hair 
it is too, so black, and with a glow of your pretty 
frock too; and the eyes, they look like two stars 
in the water.” 











little beauty, the dark, earnest, haughty, but 
sparkling face that bent over her. After a mo- 
ment I said, slowly, as if speaking of a picture, 
‘‘yes, it is me, and I am beautiful!” 

‘Indeed you are,” exclaimed the child, with a 
gaiety that disturbed me, for this conviction of 
my own loveliness gave a serious, almost sad 
impression to my thoughts; ‘papa calls me his 
blossom, you shall be my star. Shall she not, 
my own darling papa?” 

I looked up and saw a gentleman standing 
upon the bank looking calmly, and with a gentle 
smile upon us as we stood. He was dressed in 
black, somewhat worn, and had a subdued meek- 
ness in his deportment, which won my childish 
heart in an instant. 

‘Well, Cora, are you ready to return home, 
child?” he said, with the quiet, sweet smile 
deepening on his face. 

“Oh, yes, papa,” she cried, unwinding her 
arms from miné, and leaping from the rock. 
‘*Good-bye, come to-morrow,” she cried, clam- 
bering up the bank, and pausing at the top to 
shower back kisses with both hands; ‘‘do you 
hear, come to-morrow, my star——”’ 

The gentleman took her hand and led her 
away. I watched them till they disappeared, 
and then sunk upon the rock crying disconso- 
lately. It seemed as if my life had just begun, 
and was swept away into darkness. 





Ilooked upon the two figures, the fair, blooming 
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A TRAVELLER on a dusty road 
Strew’d acorns on the lea; 

And one took root and sprouted up, 
And grew into a tree, 


Love sought its shade at evening time, 
To breathe its early vows, 

And age was pleased, in heights of noon, 
To bask beneath its boughs. 


The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 
, The birds sweet music bore— 
It stood a glory in its place, 

A blessing evermore. 


A little spring had lost its way, 
Amid the grass and fern— 

A passing stranger scoop’d a well 
Where weary men might turn. 


He wall’d it in, and hung with care 
A ladle on the brink, 








He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that toil might drink. 


He pass’d again, and lo! the well, 
By Summer never dried, 

Had cool’d ten thousand parched tongues 
And saved a life beside. 


A nameless man, amid the crowd, 
That throng’d the daily mart, 
Let fall a word of hope and love, 

Unstudied, from the heart. 


A whisper on the tumult thrown, 
A transitory breath, 

It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death! 


Oh, germ! oh, fount! oh, word of love! 
Oh, thought at random cast! 

Ye were but little at the first, 

But mighty at the last. 











EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

FasnionaBLeE Horeis.—The splendor of some of 
the hotels, lately erected in New York and Philadel- 
phia, really almost exceeds belief. This is particu- 
larly true of the St. Nicholas, which was opened in 
the former city, a few days after the first of January. 
Outside, this palatial structure is of white marble, and 
built in the most ornate style of architecture: inside 
it is the climax of whatever can be done by gilding, 
by mirrors, by rich carpets, by sumptuous furniture. 
We have before us a graphic letter from a lady, who 
arrived at the St. Nicholas the day after it was opened. 
We cannot give our readers a better idea of this new 
hotel than by copying the epistle, which was written 
in the first flush of the inspection, and without any 
idea of ultimate publication. 


Sr. Nicnoras, 103 P. M. 

“Well, this is about the most magnificent place 
I have ever been in. The Arabian Night palaces 
were only prophecies of it. I cannot begin a de- 
scription of it. The public parlors are all fur- 
nished differently, with Saxony carpets, chandeliers 
of the most gorgeous finish, mirrors, which seem to 
me almost priceless, five and six in one room; elabo- 
rately carved rose-wood furniture, covered with a 
satin damask which would almost stand alone, stiff 
with gold and silver thread; in one room it will 
be green, crimson and gold, in another of a white 
ground with flowers of the natural hue, woven to- 
gether with silver thread, and in another still, of a 
rich cream color, with muck the same pattern. Then 
the lace curtains too are beautiful beyond concep- 
tion, loaded down with the very richest work. The 
halls and staircases are just as richly furnished 
with mirrors and Saxony carpets, damask and laces, 
luxurious brocatelle lounges and chairs as the 
drawing-rooms. The private parlors and ehambers 
are equally gorgeous. Even our rooms up in the 
fifth story have brocatelle and lace curtains, Brus- 
sels carpets, rich gas-burners, and everything to 
make us comfortable but a wardrobe. The dining- 
room is in keeping with the rest of the house. You 
know I have no idea of size, but it is immense. 
There are eight large mirrors in it: three chande- 
liers, which for elaborate work outrival any of Cor- 
nelius’, besides double-side burners; in all ninety 
burners in this one room. The tea-room is trul 
beautiful. The vases on the four mantels could not 


TABLE. 


and over this is thrown a priceless lace spread, 
such material as the finest and most expensive pi 
are made. The sheets are of linen cambric, of as fing 
a quality as a handsome handkerchief, and edged 
with a thread lace worth two or three dollars a 
yard. There is one large pier and one mantel mirror, 
The window curtains are of lace and white watered 
silk. The toilette table is covered with white satin, 
with an oval mirror in a gilt frame, surrounded with 
lace and satin curtains, which depend from a Cupid 
who looks as if he was jumping a wreath of roses, 
The chairs and lounges are gilded, covered with 
satin, studded with gilt-headed nails. But the ceiling 
and wall are the most beautiful of all. The ceiling 
is exquisitely painted in most delicate colors, with 
flowers, and the wall is draped with fluted satin from 
ceiling to floor. Four glass chandeliers, which look 
as if they might have come from fairy land, hang at 
each corner of the bed. 

; “T suppose hundreds of visitors walked through 
the house to-night, just to look at it, évery one ag 
contented as possible, and, New York fashion, every 
one seeming to feel as if it was his own individual 
property, and to derive much satisfaction therefrom, 
The house is crowded.” o s'9 


One cannot help asking, at least we cannot, to what 
all this is tolead? If every new hotel that is opened, 
is to base its claims to public patronage on surpassing 
all former ones in luxury and show, where will the 
race of extravagance stop? That, as yet, people are 
willing to pay for all this, appears from the success 
of such enterprises. The most incredible prices, in- 
deed, are given, and given willingly, for the best 
apartments in these new hotels. One family at the 
St. Nicholas, consisting of a gentleman, his wife, his 
daughter, and a servant, pay, we hear, three hundred 
and fifty dollars a week. Chance travellers, even at 
two dollars and a half a day, the price asked at the 
St. Nicholas, are scarcely considered as remunera- 
tive, and are condemned to the upper stories, the 
lower ones being monopolized at higher rates. Truly 
we have fallen on a spendthrift age. 

We have ourselves, during the past month, visited 
the St. Nicholas. Shall we confess the truth, and 
say that the style is not to our taste? Everything 
is too bright, and too glaring; gimcrackery reigns 





have cost less than a hundred dollars a pair; the} triumphant; it is what a flashy waistcoat and an 


hangings, as well as the mirrors, carpets, chairs, 
and consoles surpass anything I have seen displayed 
in Chesnut street, whilst the silver is of the most 
graceful pattern you can imagine, covered with grape 
leaves. As to the great bridal chamber it is gor- 
geously vulgar. It is so white that I shivered when 
I went in, for I felt buried in a snow-wreath. In 
the middle of the room stands a French bedstead, 
and from the centre of the ceiling depends white 
satin wadded curtains with lace ones under them, 
looped back with heavy cords and tassels and orange 
flowers. The bedstead itself is a gilded frame, 
covered with white satin, put on in a honeycomb 
style, and studded with gold-headed nails. The bed- 
quilt is white satin, quilted in the finest diamonds, 
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enormous gold chain is among gentlemen. It would 
be the Paradise of a returned Californian. But 
lady or gentleman of refined taste would desire some- 
thing more subdued. . 

It is all very dazzling nevertheless. But we would 
rather see a few good pictures instead of so many 
mirrors, or purchase more comfortable chambers at 
the expense of some of the lace curtains, Every one 
to his taste, however. People that like to be vulgar 
will be vulgar, we suppose, and insist on having 
gilding, gimcrackery and bridal chambers. Vive la 
humbug ! 
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Mrs. Steraens’ Story.—The very serious, and 
indeed dangerous illness of Mrs. Stephens, prevented 
her continuing “Zana” in the February number. 
She has now, however, recovered so far as to be able 
to resume writing, and accordingly another chapter 
of her thrilling novel appears in this number. 





Tue Rep Rrsanv.—This interesting tale has been 
translated and adapted from the German, by Dr. 
Beyerle, expressly for this number. It is one of the 
best stories of the year. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 


Lady-Bird. By Lady Georgiana Fullerton, 1 
vol. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—The author 
of this novel is of that class, we judge, who “like 
to be miserable.” In all her fictions that we have 
read, but most especially in this, she piles horror 
upon horror, as if people were born only to be un- 
happy. The result is that her books have a morbid 
effect, as if the reader had walked through a loath- 
some hospital, If the moral was good we should 
complain less. But the whole aim of the present 
fiction is to exalt minor virtues above greater ones, 
to deify asceticism, as it were, at the expense of all 
sweet household duties. If the hero and heroine, 
instead of foolishly vowing to part forever, in con- 
sequence of an absurd mistake, had worked out, in 
a righteous married life, their true destiny, virtue 
and religion would have been better, far better 
served, in our humble opinion. 

Speeches'of Macauley. 2 vols. New York: J. S. 
Redfield. Philada: W. B. Zeiber—In those two 
neat volumes we have the speeches of the Right 
Hon. W. Babington Macauley, from his entrance 
into parliament, just before the Reform Bill, up to 
the present time. They are on all subjects, and ex- 
hibit every variety of mood. Sometimes they are 
in attack, sometimes in defence, sometimes strictly 
argumentative, sometimes brilliant with retort. But 
they never fail to exhibit the great powers of mind 
and the almost unequalled rhetoric, for which Ma- 
cauley is famous. In style, perhaps, they fall short 


‘of his elaborate essays, and even of his history, yet 


nevertheless they are more polished than most other 
essays, or histories. The volumes should be in the 
library of every person who makes either politics or 
oratory his study. 

Clara Moreland. By Emerson Bennett. 1 vol. 
Philada; 7. B. Petereon.—We consider this alto- 
gether the best fiction which Mr. Bennett has yet 
written. In saying this we pay him the highest 
possible compliment, as he has long been one of the 
most popular of American novelists. His publisher 
has done everything that was possible to add to the 
public desire for the work, having issued it in a very 
handsome style, so that its dress might not disgrace 
its merits. “Clara Moreland” is destined to have an 


immense sale. 





My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life. By Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton. 2 vole, New York: Harper & 
Brothere.—This delightful fiction is now completed, 
and published in two parts, each at thirty-seven and 
a half cents, by the Messrs. Harpers. On it and 
“The Caxtons” the fame of Bulwer will rest with 
posterity. It is really wonderful how this author, 
once the most deleterious perhaps that wrote in Eng- 
land, has become one of the most, if not the most 
moral that Great Britain can show. “My Novel” is 
at once brilliant and instructive, a true picture of 
modern England, and an excellent didactic lesson in 
disguise: and as such we recommend it to every 
American household. 


History of the Restoration of Monarchy in France, 
By Alphonse de Lamartine. 3 vole, New York: Har- 
per & Brotkere.—Like all of Lamartine’s writings 
this is a work of great brilliancy. It is indeed a 
series of historical pictures, such as are to be met 
with nowhere else, vivid, dazzling, ever changing, 
always animated. We think he scarcely does jus- 
tice to Napoleon, but his prejudices in favor of the 
Orleans family, prejudices the result of many kind- 
nesses received at their hand, doubtless account for 
this. 


A Hero and Other Tales. By the author of “ Olive.” 
lvol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—Among the 
many female writers of cotemporary fiction, in whom 
Great Britain delights, the author of these three 
beautiful stories is perhaps the best. Those who have 
read either “Olive,” or “The Head of the Family,” 
should lose no time in procuring this volume. It is 
published in a neat duodecimo style, with clear, large 
type; and is handsomely bound in cloth. 

Bleak House. With Illustrations, By Charles 
Dickens, Part XI. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers.—Of all the novels of Dickens this pleases us 
the least. The London Times, in a late article, 
truly remarked that the author of “Boz” was be- 
coming, more and more, a delineator of manners 
rather than of character. We shall be glad when 
“Bleak House” is concluded, in hopes that he may 
strike out something in his old vein. 

Ugly Effie and other Tales. By Caroline Lee Hentz, 
1 vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—In addition to 
“Ugly Effie,” this volume contains “Neglecting a 
Fee,” “The Village Pastor’s Wife,” “The Tempted,” 
“Aunt Mercy,” “The Stranger at the Banquet,” and 
“The Two Uncles.” Mrs. Hentz is one of the most 
popular female writers of the day. Such a number 
of her choicest stories, contained in a single volume, 
makes a very desirable book. Price fifty cents. 

On the Lessons in Proverbs. By R. C. French. 1 
vol. New York: J. 8. Redfield. Philada: W. B. 
Zeiber.—This volume contains the substance of a 
series of lectures delivered, at Portsmouth and else- 
where, to Young Men’s Societies. It is excellent in 
matter and manner alike, and has been issued in 
Redfield’s usual neat style. Every page of it is full 
of sterling wisdom. 
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Alison’s History of Europe from the fall of Napo- 
leon in 1815 to the accession of Louis Napoleon in 
1852. Vol. I. New York: Harper & Brothere.— 
A good history of this period has been long wanted. 
No man living is better qualified than Sir Archibald 
Alison to write such a history. He has indeed serious 
faults as an author, for he is the inveterate foe of 
republicanism, heartily dislikes France and every 
thing French, and has a labored, heavy, and often 
stilted style. But he always manages to interest the 
reader, is laborious in collecting details, and when 
his point of view is considered judges generally with 
fairness. To those who know his prejudices, and 
are, therefore, guarded against them, his history will 
be quite valuable. The Harpers are issuing it in a 
style to match his former work, “The History of 
Europe during the French Revolution,” published 
by them several years ago. 

Waverley Novels. Illustrated Library Edition, 
Vols, XXI and XXII, Boston: B. B. Mussey & Co. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson.—That delightful novel, 
“Anne of Geierstein,” and “Count Robert of Paris,” 
almost the last fictions that Scott wrote, are here 
before us, admirably printed, illustrated with spirit, 
and bound handsomely. If any of our readers, who 
desire the Waverley Novels, have neglected to pur- 
chase this edition, now is the time to buy, as the 
series is nearly completed. 

The Two Merchants. By T. S. Arthur. 1 vol, 
Philada: T. B. Peterson—A cheap edition of a novel, 
by a favorite author, neatly printed in clear, large 
type. 





FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


Fic. .—A Rivina Hasit oF DARK GREEN FRENCH 
Cuors, the skirt full, and about a yard and a half 
in length, Corsage plain, with a small polka skirt. 
Sleeves moderately wide, with revere at the hand a 
la Lowis Quatorze. Linen under-sleeves, fastened at 
the wrist, and a small linen collar with a black neck 
tie. A small black beaver hat, turned up slightly at 
the sides, and a green gauze veil, which it is advisable 
not to have too long, as it is very much in the way 
in riding. Rosettes and strings to fasten the hat on 
are not so much worn as formerly, but in their place 
a narrow elastic band passing under the chin, is used. 

Fie. 1.—A Watkine Dress OF DARK BLUE SILK, 
trimmed with three deep flounces, each of which has 
an edge of applique work of black lace and silk on 
the edge. Corsage high and open in front with a 
rever in the same style as the flounces. Chemisette 
of thread lace, sleeves demi-long, finished with two 
ruffles in applique work. Under-sleeves with a deep 
thread lace ruffle. 


trimmed with flowers. Straw colored kid gloves. 
GeNERAL Remarxs.—There is nothing at all new 
as yet in the style of making dresses. Velvet trim- 
mings in bands, rosettes, &c., are still very much 
worn, but must be dispensed with very soon, as they : 


Bonnet of white silk, puffed, and ; 





PIAA DPDR A 
are too heavy for the coming warm weather. The pat. 
tern dresses, whether in stripes, checks, or bouquets, 
are immense; to such a degree that they seem more 
fit to furnish apartments, than to dress women. 

Tue Roses a Disposition, that is with the figure 
running around the skirt or flounces in silk, de lain, 
&c., are still very much worn. 

Tue sleeves of dress gowns are made in the pagoda 
form, trimmed like the skirt, with rich lace under. 
sleeves; those for ordinary occasions are sometimes 
square, laced from the bottom, or closed with an 
ornamental trimming; some which are called Amadis, 
have two hems; the lower part is rounded and laced; 
they do not quite reach the wrist, and leave visible 
the under-sleeves, which are puffed; a very pretty 
under-sleeve is made of one large bouillon, which 
surmounts the lace, and in which is placed a ribbon 
finished by a bow. 

Tne greatest extravagance is now exhibited in 
laces. Honiton is the most expensive in vogue, and 
a chemisette, collar and under-sleeves of the least 
expensive kind cannot be obtained under twenty- 
five or thirty dollars. Capes, berthes, caps and hand- 
kerchiefs are all composed entirely or trimmed pro- 
fusely with Honiton. A cape of this lace cannot be 
purchased for less than sixty or sixty-five dollars, 
and very handsome ones are much more expensive. 
Collars cost from eight to twenty dollars, and a 
narrow lace only an inch in width is four dollars 5 
yard. 

Tae Movsquitrarre CoLiar with deep points is of 
the latest style. 

Aut the bonnets have the crowns very low, are 
very open, and short at the sides; the inside trim. 
med excessively with blonde and flowers and velvet, 
or ribbon and velvet: long ends peeping out beyond 
the brim, and coming down below it, look very 
pretty, and are generally becoming. Evening caps 
are literally covered with flowers; they have also 
bows of ribbon placed at each side with very loug 
ends falling. 

A NOVELTY in the form of mantelets has just been 
introduced in Paris, where it has met with pre-emi- 
nent favor. It is called the mantelet echarpe or scarf 
mantelet; and it combines, as its name implies, the 
effect of the scarf and mantelet. It may be made 
in black or colored silk, and is frequently trimmed 
simply with braid or embroidery. Sometimes the 
trimming consists of velvet or passementerie, and 
sometimes of fringe and lace. 

PARAsoLs are made of three different kinds. The 
Maintenon parasol is straight, and has a light stick 
or handle; it is of middle size, and has no fringe. 
The Marquise parasol is small, has the shape of a 
dome, and a joint in the handle; it js for carriage 
use. Richness, caprice and fancy are called to their 
height in this little parasol, the handle of which, for 
its elaborate workmanship, is often a remarkable 
work of art. It always has a rich fringe, with a lace 
head, and is lined with white marceline, or taffeta 
silk. 
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THE GRAVE OF ROBIN HOOD. 
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